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| non-glare paper vs easy on the eyes 


Basuen light—sun or electrie—is reflected to the 
degree of whiteness on the page. Recognizing the 
fact that glare tends to lessen the readability of the 
printed message. the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion perfected a new neutral shade of white. which 
minimizes eve fatigue and offers advertisers and 
publishers a perfect background for the printing 
of type or illustration in any number of colors, or 


just a single impression. 
NO TWO-SIDEDNESS 


The soft neutral shades of Kleerfect and Hvfeet 
net only invite reading because of this non-glare 
feature. but also provide printing surfaces. which 
for all practical purposes are identical. The wire 
and felt sides are indistinguishable except under 
microscopic inspection. To readers. Kleerfect and 
Hyfect signify a major step taken toward elimi- 
nating one of the most potent causes of eve strain 
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and. frequently. headaches. To publishers and 
advertisers thes open a tested way to increase both 


the readability and the beauty of printed messages. 
A REALLY BALANCED PAPER 


Though Kleerfect and Hy fect cost no more than 
ordinary printing papers. they bring into accurate 
balance five other desirable features — strength, 
opacity. ink absorption, constant uniformity and 
freedom from curling. 

Your printer can explain the desirability of 
these two printing papers, or. if vou will write our 
advertising department in Chicago. we will send 
vou reproductions of this particular advertise- 
ment, made on Kleerfect and Hyfeet in each of 
the different finishes and using the same plates 
that were used to print this page. Other speci- 
mens printed on these two modern printing 
papers will also be sent. 
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in advertising—as in anything else —is 

atter of making the most of opportunities. 

dustry Means to America” presents one of 

justrial advertising opportunities likely to 
get your attention for a long time to come. 


Every company realizing its own stake in the future 
of America as a great producing nation will make full 
use of this rare opportunity to do what normally could 
never be accomplished in a single issue of a business 
publication. 


In this issue of FACTORY you can do a basic selling 
job on your company’s products and your organization 
—you can get over to a lively and interested audience 
the real meaning of your company’s services to industry 
and to the nation as a whole. 

Act now while there is still time to have the kind of 
adequate representation your company deserves in this 
valuable issue. 








SOME HIGH LIGHTS: 


This issue will help plant men to know 
what industry has done and is doing 


for our national welfare. 


It will counteract false notions that are 
harmful to industry and impractical 
theories which retard recovery. 


The subject matter of this issue is vital 
to industry. It will capture the imagina- 
tion of plant men everywhere. The 
editors of more than 20 McGraw-Hill 
business publications are assisting in 


its preparation. 
oa 


Hundreds of leading manufacturing 
concerns are ordering copies for key 


executives and employees. This means 


a big circulation bonus for advertisers 


at no additional cost. 


The Outstanding Advertising Opportunity for 1936 for Industrial America 








New power station which supplies all the steam, water and electricity 
required by the Newark, N. J., plant of the U. 8S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
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INDUSTRY’S 
UNIVERSAL 
FACTOR 





Furnishing an endless supply of power in all its various 
forms, the modern power plant is truly the universal factor 
of all industry. In chemical plants, automotive plants. 
hotels and office buildings, in paper and textile mills, in oi! 
refineries, and in scores of other industries, power, light. 
heat and water are absolute necessities. It is the power 
plant that supplies these vital commodities twenty-four hour- 


a day. 


Increased activity in all lines of business is being reflected 
in the power equipment market. Plants throughout the 
country are being enlarged to provide for greater power 
loads. Worn out and obsolete units are being replaced to 
reduce power costs. Many millions of dollars are being in- 
vested each month in new boilers, stokers, engines, turbines. 
piping, pumps, motors, belting, compressors, fans, anid 


other equipment. 


POWER PLANT ENGINEERING provides an influential yet 
inexpensive means of keeping your sales story before the 
men who purchase or control the purchase of power equip- 
ment and supplies. Each month POWER PLANT ENGI- 
NEERING makes an invited call on 18,453 plant owners. 
superintendents, chief engineers and other important power 
plant men. Further information about POWER PLAN! 
ENGINEERING and the substantial market it serves will be 
furnished on request. 
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Charter Member A. B. C. 


53 West Jackson ini Chicago, 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 











..where the trees are BIGGEST 


In lumbering, that means in the fields of the 
great northwest 


In industry, it means in the field covered by 
Product Engineering, the business magazine of 
the men who create, design, and re-design all 
types of “engineered” metal products. 


They are the men to sell and advertise to if 
you are after industry's giant orders for parts 
(such as bearings and motors), materials (such 
as steel and brass) and finishes (such as paints 
and lacquers). 


More than 100 manufacturers of parts, mate- 
rials, and finishes use Product Engineering adver- 
tising to help get their share of the giant orders 
design engineers control. 


Is your company looking for big orders for 
parts, materials, or finishes? Find out how Product 
Engineering advertising can help. Write for our 
booklet, ‘Results from Advertising to Industry's 
Biggest Buyers.” 





-naineer| 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y 
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exhoustive field research ond cose analysis 


An 


chorges are reduced . 


illuminating Study 


HOW to secure o maximum turnover 










ore curtailed 


of Today's 


Major Industrial Problem 
by another 


AND HOW profits may 
other efficiencies 











An 





exceptional 





B ASED on an exhaustive field research of industrial 
purchasing, just completed, MILL SUPPLIES will 





present in its September issue the most comprehen- 
sive array of facts ever assembled proving the economic 
importance of mill supply distributors and why it pays 


users to buy from them. 


Arranged and presented for practical sales use, it will 
provide distributors with the most complete and effective 


sales tool they have ever had. 


It will go not only to our regular subscribers—constituting 
a complete coverage of mill supply distributors and sales- 
men, who will seize upon and use it consistently and 


enthusiastically—but also— 


It will be sent to a selected list of executives and buying 
and specifying officials in 5000 of the most important 
industrial plants — those hard-to-reach, policy-forming 
officials who control all purchasing practice. It is also 
being made available to others in full page ads in leading 


magazines read by key men. 


It will be read, used, kept and referred to because the 


information it contains is invaluable. 





This double-edged wedge opens the way for you to follow 


through. 


Bring your company into focus in this picture! Identify 





A Study of Industrial Distribution besed on months of 


Actual experiences of representctive indusino's show 


HOW inventories, capital investment ond interes! 


HOW depreciation, transportation and storage costs 
| 
| HOW savings ore effected in clerical and accounting 
{ 


HOW, in mony coses, initial price discounts by one 
method may be more thon offset in total cost savings 


be enhonced through many 


opportunity 


and increased volume from present customers 










a IF You Sell 














is presented for 


you to secure new business from large users 


it with “distributor-selling” by adequate representation in 
the advertising pages. Enable your distributors to point 
to you as one of the impressive array of manulacturers 
whose products are available through them and who 
endorse and support their services. Take advantage of 
this unique opportunity to place your sales message 
directly before thousands of important, hand-picked pros 
pects. Put yourself in position to benefit directly from 


this convincing presentation of facts. 


MILL SUPPLIES is contributing the facts and more than 
double regular circulation -— doubly effective — at no 


increase in rates. 


Forms close August 20th— 


The coupon will bring you full information. 














MILL SUPPLIES 


A MeGraw-Hill Publication 
330 Ww. 42nd St.--New York, . Ve 


Please send further information on your -tudy of 


Industrial Purchasing. 
Name 
Company 


Address 
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you are 

a manufacturer 

of building materi- 

als or equipment, choose 

your section or sections in 
Sweet's now, so that information on ™~ 

your products will surely be included in 

the forthcoming 1937 Sweet’s Catalog File — voted 

“the most useful source of buying information” by thou- 

sands of architects, engineers, contractors and other important 


buying factors. Sweet's Catalog Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 








THE OLD- ORDER PASSES... 


GIVING PLACE TO THE 


What’s important in Industrial methods. . . ? 
MILL & FACTORY tells that. What’s new in 
assembly, production, maintenance ... ? MILL 
& FACTORY tells that. What has hitherto 
been carefully kept from public gaze... ? MILL 
& FACTORY ALSO TELLS THAT. 

With a sense for news that’s startling . . . 
and an ability to get there first; with an au- 
thoritative and deep grasp of the significant 
...and a vivid, incisive way of presenting it, 
MILL & FACTORY has set a new pace, traced 


Advertising Office y 


NEW YORK 
205 E. 42nd Street 


NEW 


a pattern clearly visible against the texture of 
the industrial publishing field. 

Naturally the executives of the nation turn 
to this magazine first. And because methods 
are so closely related to machines and mate- 
rials, their attention broadens out . . . to take in 
the news presented in MILL & FACTORY’S 
advertising pages. 

The old order passes, giving place to the 
new. Today’s most effective industrial adver- 
tising medium is MILL & FACTORY. 


WY 


Advertising Office 


CHICAG* 
333 N. Michiga 


Ave. 
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CASE STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


4—The Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company 


h 


The fourth of a series of articles analyzing the marketing 
organizations and practices of leading industrial advertisers 


THE Black & Decker Manufactur- 


¢ Company, Towson, Md., one of 


world’s largest manufacturers of 
table electric tools, is an outstand- 
example of successful marketing 
ndustrial products through dis- 
utors, a policy it has strictly ad- 
d to for twenty-six years. 
Black & 


industrial 


Decker 
plants, 


consequence, 
are seen in 
»s, automobile service stations and 
vorkmen’s kits in every city and 
roads settlement the breadth and 
th of the land. 
was the ambition to engineer its 
products, and to control not only 
uction but also sales, even though 
channels of distribution had to 
pened and trades educated, that 
ributed to the success which has 
ed the career of Black & Decker 
the time it emerged as a high- 
pecialized contract machine shop 
s present world-wide importance 
1¢ portable electric tool field. 
efly, the company has fourteen 
territories each headed by a local 
itive who has full responsibility 
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for all sales activities within the area. 
It has two separate factories and main- 
tains warehouse stocks in three North 
American cities. Foreign activities 
are beyond the scope of this study. 
Servicing is a dominant feature of 
the Black & Decker set-up. Eighteen 
factory branches main- 


service are 


tained. In addition, there are nearly 
fifty authorized service stations. 

Ask anyone at Towson, Md., the 
reason for this firm’s outstanding suc- 
and a_ two-fold answer is ob- 
tained. First, Black & Decker from 
the time it undertook to control its 
product and distribution steadfastly 


cess 
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S. DUNCAN BLACK 


President 
BLACK & DECKER MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY 


Mr. Black is thoroughly sales-minded, 
spending considerable time in the 
field stimulating business among dis- 
tributors and increasing good will 


has maintained that 


only through 


jobbers can its sales objectives be at- 
tained. The other part of the suc- 
cess formula, so far as marketing is 
concerned, is the achievement of an 
intimate working relationship between 


members of the entire organization. 


@ No one can deny that the history 
of the firm is romantic to its very 
roots. Twenty-six years of progress 
have taken Black & Decker from a 
loft in the heart of Baltimore to what 
is probably one of the most attrac- 
tively landscaped industrial plots in 
the East. 

The parent organization is The 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Subsidiaries are Black & Decker 
Electric Company, Kent, O.; Black & 
Decker, Ltd., Slough, Bucks, England; 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, and Black & 
Decker Austral-Asia, Ltd., at Sydney, 
Australia. 

The British company both manu- 
factures and sells. It has sales 
branches in Paris and other Continental 
centers and covers all British posses- 


It originated as a sales office 


sions. 


10 





in London and, as the acceptance for 
modern portable electric tools in- 
creased, it moved to Slough, Bucks, 
where it started manufacturing and 
assembling. 

Black & Decker of Toronto is a 
sales and warehousing organization. 
Black & Decker _ Austral-Asia 
(A-Asia) is a similar unit. Ware- 
house stocks are also kept at Towson 
and Oakland, Calif. 

@ The business was organized as a 
partnership in 1910 by S. Duncan 
Black and Alonzo G. Decker, both 
in their twenties and both previously 
with a company which built electric 
machinery. Mr. Decker was shop su- 
perintendent, Mr. Black was drafts- 


man. Like many others, they cher- 
ished the ambition of having their 
own business. 

The first five years of the business 
were devoted entirely to shopwork 
of a highly specialized nature. At 
this time, Black & Decker commer- 
cialized patents. But in this work 
they saw no opportunity to grow in 
a solid, substantial way, even though 
their contract machine shop was dif- 
ferent from most others, in that it 
specialized in highly developed de- 
vices, and gave as much attention to 
engineering as to production. 

In swinging away from contract 
shop work, the partners decided they 
needed a line over which they could 
control both production and sale. 
They wanted to design and engineer 
the product and build for perma- 
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nence. So in 1916, The Black & Dec! 
er Manufacturing Company intr 
duced its first electric tool, a ¥-inc 
drill. This seemed to be a produ 
affording an opportunity. 

For the year its first portable to 
was introduced, The Black & Deck 
Manufacturing Company earned in e 
cess of $5,000, compared with $327.8 
the previous year when it still did 
made-to-order machine shop busine 

In 1916, the earnings were near 
$50,000. In 1917, the first unit 
the Towson plant was erected. 
1918, the profits were about $22 
000 and the following year, spendi: 
$100,000 for advertising, the con 
pany increased its profit to $136,0( 























Left to right: Alonzo G. Decker, Black & Decker vice-president and general manag 
participates in marketing activities mainly by codrdinating factory operations to the p 
of customer demand for new and improved tools; J. F. Apsey, Jr., advertising and 
promotion manager, backs up the company's policy of supporting distributors with % 
creating advertising; C. M. Peter, export manager, takes frequent trips to visit fe 
subsidiaries and distributors and returns with practical ideas for improvement of prod 
and marketing; R. D. (Bob) Black, sales manager, believes no one man can direct 

effectively over a widespread area, hence the autonomous district sales organizl 


Profits during the war, when the fi 
was laying the groundwork for pea 
time operations, were less than in 
late pre-war years. 
@ Once jobbers 
were well 
tools and had the powerful merch 
dising and advertising backing of 
company, the organization for 
ahead. In October, 1919, the c 
pany hung up a new record by 
ing a $1,000,000 business withi 
year’s period, eleven months, to 
more exact. More tools were ad 
and the work of improving the 
went on apace. 

By 1920, the idea of applying « 
tric power to hand tools had | 
popularized to the extent that 
Black & Decker line had grown ' 


dozen separate items, including s 


learned that ¢ 
set-up to sell elect 



















prod 
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m 3/16-in. to 7-in., an electric 
ve lapper and a portable electric 
nder. 

@ Since 1928 the company has mar- 

k-ted two distinct lines, one under 
name of “Black & Decker” and 

other, “Van Dorn.” The Van 

Dorn story is briefly this: 

The Van Dorn Electric Tool Com- 

y was organized in Cleveland, O., 

d as manufacturer sold a parallel 

of products to industries for a 
period of approximately thirty years. 

In 1928, realizing that a pooling of 
erests and activities would be ad- 
tageous to both organizations, a 
rger was effected. 

Since that time, manufacturing ac- 
tivities on both lines have been con- 
centrated at the Black & Decker plant 
it Towson. This has been of definite 

antage to portable electric tool 
users in that engineering improve- 

ments and advantages have been im- 

partially used in both groups and the 

nereased production has enabled the 


Directness is the essence of Black & 
Decker's display work. Easels and 
other equipment are designed for 
maximum simplicity and a minimum 
of distraction of attention from the 
products displayed by distributors 





s of drills, ranging in capacity 


















A representative showing of Black & Decker and Van Dorn portable electric tools helps 
distributors sell the line. Several hundred exhibits such as this one each year at industrial 
shows and jobbers’ open house promotions are expressive of the company's policy of giv- 
ing distributors the fullest measure of selling support in addition to its advertising 
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combined organization to offer bet- 
ter values to the trade. 

For a few years after the merger, 

Van Dorn and Black & Decker elec- 
tric tools were sold in their original 
designs, but all the while the com- 
pany’s aim was gradually to redesign 
them. Step by step improvements 
were made, the tools were given eye 
appeal, were perfected mechanically 
and established on a permanent basis, 
bringing them closer together until 
now both lines reap the advantage 
of the same engineering improve- 
ments. 
@ Because the original market has be- 
come one of replacement primarily, 
the company since 1930 has concen- 
trated on the development of new 
and different types of tools. 

The most recent addition is the 
electric valve shop, a new idea in 
merchandising automotive shop equip- 
ment. By taking two items which 
the company has made for a num- 
ber of years and combining them in 
one unit, Black & Decker has devel- 
oped a plan which will not only boost 
its own sales, but definitely assist its 
customers to merchandise their equip- 
ment. 

The unit is a precision machine. It 
is attractively enameled in red and 
trimmed with chromium. These two 
facts combine to give the garage man 
a strong sales weapon. 

Today the line includes seventy dif- 
ferent tools grouped in eighteen clas- 
sifications including drills, drill stands, 
screw drivers, tappers, nut runners, 
glue heaters, hammers, saws, porta- 
ble grinders, sanders, polishers, plan- 
ers, bench grinders, heat guns, valve 
refacers, valve seat grinders, valve seat 
cutters and valve lappers. 

One of the interesting features of 





the Black & Decker picture is the fact 
that the two original founders of the 
company are still actively and vigor- 
ously guiding the activities of the 
organization. 

@ The peculiar characteristics and 
qualifications of the two men have 
been evident in their individual activi- 
ties from the very first. Mr. Black di- 
rected the selling, administrative and 
financial activities, and Mr. Decker 
supervised the engineering and pro- 
duction operations. 

S. Duncan Black was born at 
White Hall, Md., in 1883, and re- 
ceived his schooling in the public 
schools of Baltimore county and the 
Baltimore City College. 

At the age of sixteen he started 
work as a tracer in the drafting room 
of the Rowland Telegraphic Company 
of Baltimore, founded by Prof. Henry 
A. Rowland, the distinguished phy- 
sicist of Johns Hopkins University. 
The company was organized to de- 
velop the Multiplex printing telegraph 
machinery, which was then in its in- 
fancy. Mr. Black quickly developed 
into a draftsman and designer and 
then advanced to engineering devel- 
opment work. In 1903 he was sent 
to Boston to install and operate the 
first experimental commercial instal- 
lation of the Multiplex. This trial 
was being made by the Postal Tele- 
graph Company between Boston and 
New York and it was Mr. Black’s re- 
sponsibility to keep the Boston end 
in operation. 

Shorily after returning from Bos- 
ton, Mr. Black was made superintend- 
ent of the Rowland factory. Because 
of the lack of market for the Mul- 
tiplex, plant work was diminished 
seriously and it became difficult to 
hold together the personnel of highly 





























One of the principal pledges which Black & Decker Manufacturing Company makes to 
distributors is that the market for its tools and their application will be widened as much 
as possible by adequate advertising and sales promotion. In addition to featuring the 
tools, the advertising serves to promote a uniform resale price, which is a company policy 


skilled Instead of permitting 
this disband, Mr 


Black prevailed on the company to 


men. 


organization to 


start in the contract machine shop bus- 
iness and endeavor to secure for their 
shop a volume of high-class contract 
work to keep the plant occupied. 


Having sold the idea, he was put 
in complete charge of this contract- 
ing work and was responsible for so- 
liciting ind securing this business as 
well as superintending the factory. 
Mr. Black’s sudden and unexpected 
the field of 


success in securing con- 


tract work was actually responsible 


for the severing of connections with 


this company and associating with 
Mr. Decker in their own venture 
slong similar lines. 

@ Alonzo G. Decker was born in 


Baltimore in 1884, but shortly moved 


to Baltimore county, where because 
of his father’s death he was able only 
to complete eighth grade education 


the 


in the county schools. At age 
of sixteen he started work as an ap- 
prentice in a brass foundry, subse- 


quently advancing to drafting room 


ind pattern shop. At eighteen, he 


went with the National Composotype 


Company, originators and builders 


of individual-type-casting machinery. 


12 





There he learned the machinist’s trade. 
In 1904, he 
install a Composotype 

Northcliffe’s publishing 

remained to and 

these units in 


England and the continent. 


was sent to London, 
England, to 
in Lord 
install 


house; and 


operate a number of 

Just at this time the company ran 
into financial difficulties, Mr. 
Decker returned to the States to find 


and 
himself out of a job. He soon con- 
nected with the Rowland Telegraphic 
there 
started the association with Mr. Black. 
One of Mr. had 
been to be in charge of his own fac- 
tory and at this time the opportunity 
These two men, who 


Company as draftsman and 


Decker’s ambitions 


presented itself. 
had been chiefly responsible for at- 
tracting contract business to the shop, 
ind tor developing the intricate mech- 
anisms the felt 
that they would be better off as their 


involved in work, 


own bosses, and so the idea of “Black 
& Decker” 
On September 10, 1910, the new 


was born. 


company was organized, the modest 
loft building in Baltimore was leased 
and a small contracting machine shop 
started. To this 
ture, Mr. Black sold a prized posses- 


Buckboard 


finance new ven- 


sion—an Orient “*horse- 
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less carriage,” for $600, 
Decker gave his personal note for 
like amount. The reputation the 
men had already established in tl} 
field enabled them to attract bus 
ness to their own shop from the ve: 
start, and they were kept reasonab! 
busy developing such special items 

duplicating machinery, motion pic 
ture cameras and projectors, machi: 
ery for making and coiling stamps f: 
the government, tabulating machi: 
ery for the Bureau of Census, intrica: 
dies for stamping, adding machine 
shock absorbers, 
nance work, special tools for she! 
and time fuses, sights for 5-in. nav 
rifles and many other interesting c& 
velopments. 

@ But even their reputation and sk 
in this field did not make life ea 
Such work 


nor success assured. 


and M: 


experimental ord 



































they were handling was either feast 


or famine, and their volume was con 
pletely at the mercy of their client 
During the lean periods, it was difi 
cult to keep intact the corps of hig 
ly skilled men needed for this wor 
and at peak times it was almost i: 
possible to find enough men of « 
calibre required. This condition | 
to the determination to develop 
product with a more general marke 
in which they could more nearly co: 
trol production and level their cu: 
to a more even balance. 


Robert D. Black was born in 1896, 


Baltimore county, and was educat 
in Baltimore county grade and hi 
schools. He subsequently studied « 
gineering at Northeastern Universi: 
Boston. In November, 1917, he 
tered the employ of Black & Dec! 
as operator on automatic screw m 
chines, enlisted in the army in M 
1918, and was discharged June, 19! 
when he resumed employment 
Black & Decker as a member of 
inside sales department. 

In 1921, Mr. Black was appoint 
manager of the Philadelphia bra: 
territory. In 1924, he was appoint 
advertising manager and served in ¢! 
capacity until the beginning of 19 


Since that time, he has been s 
manager. 
J. F. Apsey, Jr., now advertis 


and sales promotion manager of 


parent company, was born in Bon A 


Va., in 1900, and moved to Ba 
more at the age of three. He 
educated in the Baltimore Frie: 


School, served in the navy during 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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This frank analysis of the function of business paper 
advertising by an executive of the agency which placed 
more space in A. B. P. papers in the last two years than 
any other agency emphasizes its importance to industry 


Why We Use Business Papers 


By MABEL POTTER HANFORD 
BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC. NEW YORK 


@ THE increasing respect of adver- 
tising agencies for trade and industrial 
accounts, is reflected in the steadily 
rising amount of space in the business 
ind industrial press which, formerly 
placed direct, is now being handled by 
A more or less superficial 

check in three or four fields indicated 
that direct advertising had reached a 
forty-sixty ratio with agency place- 
ment, as compared with seventy-thirty 
1 few years ago. If this means any- 
thing, it means that the importance of 
ide and industrial advertising to the 


agencies. 


clients of advertising agencies has off- 
set the old arguments that such han- 
dling was highly unprofitable to the 
iverage agency. 
In our opinion this trend toward 
igency handling of trade, business and 
lustrial divisions of a consumer-ad- 
tiser client, or the agency accept- 
of accounts whose advertising is 
rgely limited to the business and in- 
trial press, indicates not so much 
this handling has become profit- 
to the agencies as that business, 
and industrial adi ertising is an 
itial activity to promote sales. 
Putting this idea in the simplest 
ls, it means that before you have 
consumer who is buying, you must 
the retailer or the distributor who 
clling. Before you can sell a bit of 
chinery, for instance, to the direc- 
of the corporation, you must have 
that machinery to the man in the 
» who knows what he can do with 
id what it can do for him. 
Ve have grown past the age when 
e advertising appropriations kept 
icies and 


advertising managers 
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keyed up to a splashing array of 
double page spreads and a schedule 
list that read like the whole Standard 
Rate & Data Service. Advertising has 
become one of the high sciences. If 
it isn’t resultful, be sure the agency 
knows that the telephone is plenty 
handy! By resultfulness we do not 
necessarily mean in immediate dollar 
returns, but it must be resultful in 
the growth of public consciousness, 
and supporting acceptance, of a com- 
pany or a corporation honestly trying 
to do a sound manufacturing job and 
give value for monies received. 

@ The time is past when advertising 
appropriations have been based entire- 
ly on the premise that a good job 
would be done in consumer media, and 
if there seemed less than originally in- 
tended for trade and industrial adver- 
tising, it was easy enough to make ad- 
justments there. Instead, careful and 
skillful planning is taking place and 
trade and industrial advertising is 
charted against sales figures, backed by 
sound market studies and surveys, in 
much the same manner in which con- 
sumer advertising has been planned for 
years. 

If the years 1930-1935 have taught 
advertising departments and agencies 
anything, they have taught us that 
there are several fallacies in the sales 
and advertising consciousness which 
are now on the way to correction. For 
instance—to name four of them: 

First—the fallacy which compla- 

cent sales departments held in the 
past that a popular salesman can 
always get the order. 

Seconp—the fallacy that price-cut- 


ting can be compensated for on 

the profit and loss sheet by cut- 

ting the advertising appropria- 
tion. 

THirp—that—in the retail field 
especially, the consumer can and 
will demand a particular brand, 
and if it is not forthcoming, will 
walk a half-mile to another shop 
to get it. It just isn’t done— 

not by the average consumer, not 
by anyone who hasn’t a phobia 
for some particular and favorite 
brand! 

FourtH—that the retailer or dis- 
tributor of a product is so im- 
pressed by your consumer adver- 
tising, he will, willy-nilly, put all 
his selling force behind it with- 
out your spending good money 
to tell him what it means to him. 

There are many more such fallacies 

which are fading out of our advertis- 

ing lives, but these, I think, lead all 
the rest. : 

@ That manufacturers are awake to 

the possibilities of trade advertising is 

proven time and again in the manner 
in which these companies are tying up 
their consumer advertising in the trade 
press. Acceptance of an audience 
vitally concerned with the success of 

a product is made evident again and 

again. A glance through the adver- 

tising pages of business papers will 
quickly convince the doubting 

Thomases that manufacturers them- 

selves are growing exceedingly inter- 

ested in selling not only their prod- 
ucts but their consumer advertising 
to the trade. Many advertisers will 
indicate consumer media being used, 
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| Are YO U profiting by All the services 


your Steel Jobber 
offers you today? 


The Steel Corporation took color bleed spreads in "The Iron Age" and "Steel" 
last month to direct attention to the service which is rendered by steel dis- 


tributors. 


"This advertisement,” cop 


reads, “is published in the sincere 


belief that the jobber occupies a sound economic position in industry and that 
his services merit support, both by consumer and producer." The . is to 
I. 


be further pointed out with pages in national magazines this fa 


Batten, 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., handles the U. S. Steel Corporation account 


more or less boasting of the fine con- 
sumer campaign which is to assist the 
dealer to move stock from his shelves. 
Other advertisers will approach the 
trade press with a high type of insti- 
tutional story, indicating as can be 
done in no other way, growing respect 
for and interest in the trade-press 
audience. 

In other words, the present method 
of purchasing space in the trade, busi- 
ness and industrial press, is a carefully 
coérdinated movement to make the 
most of the consumer advertising 
budget through well and correctly 
placed trade advertising. The adver- 
tising plan is no longer based on two 
distinct divisions, with no attempt to 
coérdinate the consumer and trade ap- 
peal, but is a single, carefully balanced 
program aimed to increase the result- 
fulness of both the consumer and the 
trade advertising. 

@ With growth of agency and adver- 
tising department consciousness that 
advertising in the trade, industrial and 
business press is not just a politically 
sound practice but an important and 
frequently vital essential for sales pro- 
motion, sales company 
growth, this media field has taken on 


results and 
a new spirit. It is only necessary to 
compare the editorial pages of some of 
the business papers that go over my 
desk with editorial pages published 
before 1930 to understand with what 
fervor and what honesty of purpose 
the editorial chair has taken on the 
banner of service to its readers. 


It is only necessary for someone to 
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try to sell space in a mediocre journal 
whose editorial purpose is not quite 
clear or whose publishing idea has been 
solely that of obtaining a living from 
advertising revenue to discover the 
growing respect of advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies alike for sound 
trade, business and industrial paper 
publishing. The depression years have 
lifted the press itself into a new re- 
spect for its editorial responsibilities 
and its publishing integrity. The 
demand for audited statements by 
agencies and advertisers indicates that 
buying of trade and industrial space 
has become the science of selection of 
proven audiences for an advertising 
message. Political expediency is fad- 
ing out, trade and industrial media 
whose rate fixture is not stable or is 
easily assailable are viewed not with 
alarm but with growing displeasure 
and uneasiness by contract depart- 
ments, and scheduling of the trade 
and industrial appropriation is calling 
for more skilled and better trained 
space buyers. 

I believe the respect which the 
trade, business and industrial press 
has developed for its own business is 
being rapidly equalled by the respect 
and confidence which advertisers and 
agencies are placing in the trade and 
industrial appropriation. 





Hogren Promoted by Acme Steel 

V. C. Hogren has been promoted to 
advertising manager of Acme Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago, succeeding the late L. W. 
Kimball. Mr. Hogren for the last two 
years has been active in sales promotion 
work in the New York office 
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Industrial 
expositions 


















July. Great Lakes Power Show an 
Mechanical Exposition, Cleveland. Ernes: 
Smith, 3910 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. 


July 23-25. Dominion Association 
Power Engineers, Hamilton, Ont., Ca 
ada. 


Week of July 27. Wall Paper Man 
facturing Industry, New York. W. | 
Carver, 19 W. 44th St., New York. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 3. Illuminating Enginee 
ing Society, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. \ 
A. D. Cameron, 29 W. 39th St., Ne 
York. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 3. National Municip 
Signal Association, Hotel Pennsylvan 
New York. W. H. Harth, City Ha 
Columbia, S. C. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 4. National Associati 
of Power Engineers, Inc., Chicago. F. \ 
Raven, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Sept. 15-17. Roadmasters and Maint 
nance of Way Association of America, 
Chicago. T. F. Donahoe, 428 Mansi 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sept. 22-25. Association of Iron & 
Steel Electrical Engineers, Detroit. Jo! 
Kelly, Jr., Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Sept. 27-Oct. 3. American Bakers’ A 
sociation, Atlantic City. Tom Smith, 1135 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 2. American Hospi 
Association, Cleveland. Bert W. Cald 
well, M.D., 18 E. Division St., Chicag 

Sept. 28-Oct. 2. American Min: 
Congress Metal Mining Div., Den\ 
J. D. Conover, Munsey Bldg., Washi: 
ton, D Cc. 

Oct. 4-7. Master Brewers Associati 
of America, Philadelphia. H. Sturm, 
Magee St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Oct. 5-7. National Industrial Adv 
tisers Association, Philadelphia. M 
Webster, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Oct. 5-9. National Restaurant As 
ciation, Chicago. Frank J. Wiffler, ¢ 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 

Oct. 10-18. National Dairy Asso« 
tion, Dallas, Texas. Lloyd Burlingha 
1508 Chicago Mercantile Exchange Bld 
Chicago. 

Oct. 12-17. Ninth Dairy Indust: 
Exposition,. Atlantic City, N. J. Rob: 
Everett, 232 Madison Ave., New Yo 

Oct. 19-23. National Metal Congr: 
American Society for Metals, Ameri: 
Institute of —s & Metallurgical Eb 
neers (Iron and Steel Division), Am« 
can Welding Society, and the Wire Ass 
ciation, Cleveland. W. H. Eisenman, 7 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 

Oct. 20-22. American Railway Bri 
and Building Association, Chicago. C 
Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago 

Oct. 21-23. American Institute 
Steel Construction, White Sulp 
Springs, W. Va. V. G. Iden, 200 M 
son Ave., New York. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5. National Exposi' 
of Power and Mechanical Engineer 
New York. Charles F. Roth, Grand ‘ 
tral Palace, New York. 
























By ROBERT F. ELDER 


Associate Professor, Department of Marketing 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston 


Sales-Mindedness 


@ NO one will argue about the vir- 
tues of sales-mindedness. But many 
in executive complacently assures 
himself that he possesses this quality, 
only to commit most of the cardinal 
sins which prove its absence. That is 
the worst of exhortation. It always 
illows us to feel that it is directed at 
the other fellow. And so I shall not 
exhort, but instead shall try to tell 
you what, in my opinion, constitutes 
the evidences of sales-mindedness and 
what I think is its importance to the 
industrial executive. 

You cannot measure the state of a 
man’s mind. You cannot always pre- 
dict his actions from what he says are 
his ideals and his guiding principles. 
But by observation of his actions you 
can determine pretty well how he is 
constituted. “Not what we say, but 
what we do is a measure of our sin- 
cerity.” 

Is an executive sales-minded merely 
because he recognizes the obvious fact 
that without sales there can be no 
business? That is just the first step. 
To bedevil salesmen to go out and get 
orders, without caring where or how 
or why they get them, is a spurious 
imitation of sales-mindedness. Are we 
to bestow the accolade upon the boss 
who goes in for pep and punch, rip- 
snorting conventions and high-pow- 
ered contests? These things may have 
their place in a sound sales program 
but they may equally well constitute 
1 false facade behind which is an ar- 

‘gant indifference to the people who 
make sales possible. Elaborate custo- 

er record systems, voluminous re- 
orts and complex organization charts 

From an address before the Industrial 


partmental, Advertising Federation of 
erica convention, Boston, June 30. 
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What It Adds to the Equipment 


of an Industrial Executive 


may constitute valuable tools or they 
may indicate that the form is mis- 
taken for the substance. 

How are we to recognize this state 
which we call sales-mindedness? Of 
one thing I am confident. The answer 
is not to be found in the executive of - 
fices. It is found out in the field. 
Its evidences are salesmen who are en- 
thusiastic about their houses and cus- 
tomers who swear by and not at their 
suppliers. 


@ In other words, the fruit of sales- 
mindedness is good will and good will 
is the most valuable asset of any up- 
and-coming business. A sales-minded 
executive tends naturally to look after 
the things that create good will. From 
the customers of his concern you hear 
comments like these: 

“You can always depend on So-and- 
so’s tools. They do the job.” 

“We called in one of X’s engineers 
and he certainly knew his stuff. He 
helped us a lot and we were glad to 
give him the order.” 

“They'll do their darnedest to give 
you the deliveries you want and you 
can always count on them to keep 
their promises.” 

And perhaps most precious of all, 
the tribute from the salesman: 


“My outfit is O. K. They give you 
real support, they treat you right and 
they never let you down.” 

What are the things that make for 
recognition of this sort? In other 
words, what are the things that a 
sales-minded executive does which set 
him apart from his less successful 
brother? I have heard it put into a 
single sentence: 

“His goods are made right and sold 
right.” 

The implications of that remark 
could fill many a textbook. Goods are 
made right when they are made to fill 
the needs of the people who are going 
to use them. They are usually not 
made right if they are made to fit the 
ideas of the man whose job it is to 
run the factory and who never meets 
a customer. Many a sale has been lost 
because of the attitude that “we have 
been making this product for years 
and we know how it should be made.” 


@ Goods are sold right when they are 
priced right. “This does not mean a 
price which is too low to permit an 
honest profit, nor a price so high that 
the buyer gains but little from his 
purchase. And in particular it means 
a price arrived at openly so that a 
buyer knows he is not being placed at 


The sales-minded general executive of the future 
will be the balanced individual who sees all func- 
tions of the business in their proper proportion and 
superimposes upon this a vision of the business as a 
unit dedicated to giving the customer what he wants 








a disadvantage with respect to his com- 
petitor. 

Goods are sold right when sales- 
men know who are the logical custo- 
mers to go after, understand the custo- 
mers’ needs and problems, and know 
the things they have to sell. They are 
not sold right when all the emphasis 
is on getting today’s dollar and letting 
tomorrow take care of itself. 

Goods are sold right when they are 
They are advertised 
reaches 


advertised right. 
right the advertising 
the right people and talks to them in 
terms of their interests—and 
talks to them frankly and honestly. 
@ Again, textbooks have been written 
to elaborate upon each of these points. 
When they are all found together we 
organization, 


Ww hen 


own 


have a_ sales-minded 
which means an organization with a 
sales-minded individual at the top. For 
an executive who has the right state 
of mind is not satisfied to keep it to 
himself; he sees that it permeates his 
entire outfit. 
thought that the railroads were the 
last people in the world to see the 
light, but I have recently seen a rail- 
road do a real job of getting every in- 
dividual employe all the way down 
the line to do a real job of selling. Real 
sales-mindedness does not confine the 
selling job to the sales department. 


For years we have all 


Credit, purchasing, engineering are all 
functions where a strong sales slant 
helps immeasurably. 

I believe we have today more sales- 
minded executives than ever before. 
My prediction is that the future will 
bring forth still more, under the spur 
of necessity. It is not by accident that 
in almost all of those companies which 
are sufhciently advanced to operate 
under budgets, the first step in formu- 
lating the budget is to make a fore- 
This is the bottleneck 


of business today. 


cast of sales. 
I can conceive of 
a situation where the budget might 
begin with a determination of plant 
capacity. But today few concerns are 
so fortunately situated as to be unable 
Under- 


capacity is not hard to remedy, but 


to fill the orders they can get. 


over-capacity is the usual thing and 
is quite another story. 

The emphasis today is on sales be- 
cause today’s problem is not how to 
get goods made; it is to get them sold. 
forces have 
which 


mindedness is the greatest single asset 


Fundamental economic 


created a condition in sales- 


needs. If you 


a business executive 
will think back over the history of 
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Mill Supplies Photo 
Just golf business. A $10 bill is 
claimed four ways at the T.P.A. out- 
ing, June 3, by R. Davison, advertis- 
ing manager, New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, president, National Industrial 
Advertisers Association; M. A. Wil- 
liamson, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company; Allan Brown, advertising 
manager, Bakelite Corporation; and 
Herbert Thielitz, Marbridge Printing 
Company. Full story on page 54 


American business you will recognize 
several distinct stages. At one time 
the big problem was how to finance. 
If you could get capital you could 
manage to get goods made and get 
them sold. The limiting factor was 
the supply of capital. In this era busi- 
ness was dominated by the financier. 
@ Then came the period of trusts and 
regulatory legislation. The primary 
need was to figure out how to meet 
the wave of regulation. And in big 
business particularly, we had an era 
in which legal experts played a domi- 
nant part in the direction of industry. 
Then came the era of mass pro- 
duction. Low prices widened markets 
and the demand was for men who 
could get goods made more 
cheaply. Out of this era arose a gen- 
eration of production-trained execu- 


more 


tives, many of whom are still with us. 
Thirty back a “production- 
minded” man had a brilliant future 
ahead of him. Today that mental at- 
titude fits him to play only a small 
part in dealing with the really vital 
problems. 

Today two strong tendencies are 


years 


emerging. The necessity of cost-re- 
duction is bringing the accountant to 
The general over-capacity 
of industry—(and I am using this 


the fore. 


term loosely, and not as an economist) 
—is making the sales executive the key 
man in many an organization. 
Leaders are found on the battlefield. 
They seldom come from quiet sectors. 
That is why I am firmly convinced 
that the business leaders of the next 
few years are coming from the ranks 
of selling and advertising men and 
from among those executives in other 








fields who are thoroughly imbued with 
the philosophy of sales. 

There should be a word of quali 
fication here, however. The Bible say 


“that “the meek shall inherit the earth. 


The sales-minded general executive o/ 
the future will not be the high-pres 
sure salesman, who is already passin 
from the picture. He will be the bal 
anced individual who sees all function 
of the business in their proper propor 
tion and superimposes upon this 
vision of the business as a unit ded 
cated to the job of giving the custo 
mer what he wants. 

This is the picture we see in ou 
course in Business and Engineering Ad 
ministration at the Institute. We a: 
proud of the fact that many of th 
outstanding business leaders of Amer 
ica have come from M. I. T. We a: 
trying to gear our instruction to th 
needs of today. The attempt to de- 
velop a true and sound spirit of sales- 
mindedness, in the broadest sense, is 
fundamental part of our program. 





Unusual Paper Sample 


Book for Advertisers 


@ PERHAPS the first paper “‘samp!. 
book” to be devoted exclusively to re 
production of engravings used by in- 
dustrial advertisers has been issued by 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Chicago. 
featuring its Kleerfect paper. 

The brochure has thirty-two pages 
printed in red and black. The cove: 
is of antique stock, yellow, printed in 
light blue and black with poster de 
sign. Illustrations are all printed fron 
original plates furnished by thirty 
four leading industrial advertise: 
who used them in catalogs and adver- 
tising literature. Text consists mere 
ly of name of product, its manufac 
turer, advertising agency handling ¢! 
account, and the screen of the halt 
tone used. Halftones of 100, 120 a: 
133 screen and line engravings ha‘ 
been used to show the results that m 
be obtained. 

Many engravings 
blacks have been used to demonstra 
the opacity of Kleerfect and emph 
size its color which has been designe 
to neutralize glare and permit fine to 
differentials desirable in illustratu 
mechanical products. 

The brochure was sent to a sele 
list of industrial advertisers with 
covering letter from Frank L. Bla! 


having hea 


in charge of advertising. 
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eas for Industrial Selling 


@ RIGHT or wrong, I am going to 
cell you how I feel about industrial 
idvertising copy. Fortunately, for me, 
copy is one of the greatest of debatable 
ssues, so no matter how radical my 
views prove there may be a few 
ymong you who, at the conclusion of 


this talk, will say, “Maybe that’s 


right.” 

First, let’s be sure of our founda- 
tion. It is primer stuff that the very 
life blood of advertising is sales. Every 
mce in a while we may find an ex- 
ception to that statement, but to all 
ntents and purposes every advertis- 
1g Campaign is underwritten on the 
basis of more sales. Just as the mem- 
bers of your sales force are expected 

produce sales, so should your ad- 
ertising. If one of your salesmen fails 
to get business, you fire him and hire 

new man for the territory. In like 

nanner, if your advertising campaign 

loesn’t do its part in bringing in or- 

lers, you ought to fire what you’re 
ng and try a new plan. 

There are numberless reasons why 

advertising campaign can lack ef- 

ctiveness, but this afternoon we are 
cerned with only one—copy. So, 
th the thought that advertising is 

»posed to sell goods and that copy is 

ictor in advertising’s effectiveness— 

mm an address before the Industrial 


rtmental, Advertising Federation of 
ica convention, Boston, June 30. 
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This agency executive dramatically asserts that the 
most effective industrial advertising copy you can write 
would be to clothe your story in terms of your pros- 
pect's interests—which he says are very, very human 


By HAL R. MAC NAMEE 


RICHARDSON, ALLEY & RICHARDS COMPANY 


BOSTON 


now let’s get down to cases on copy. 

I am willing to state that there is 
no factor in an advertising campaign 
which is as important to the success 
of your undertaking as copy. Im- 
portant, first of all, because in prac- 
tically every case the major portion of 
your advertising appropriation goes to 
the purchase of a vehicle for your 
copy. Whether it’s general magazines, 
like the Saturday Evening Post, class 
publications like Time, trade and 
technical publications, direct mail, 
house organs, or what not, the space 
which you buy to be filled with copy 
represents the lion’s share of the ap- 
propriation. Important, in the second 
place, because on what you say and 
how you present it depend the re- 
sponse, the returns, the results—good 
or bad—to your advertising. 
@ There is a tendency on the part of 
many of us, not including the trained 
professional writer, to underestimate 
the importance of the creative job. Too 
frequently we perspire over the details 
of appropriations, publications, collat- 
eral forms of advertising, and then, 
with these factors settled, slump back 
into the chair with a bit of feeling that 
the only job left to do is “fill the 
space.” 

How often do we approach this 
creative end of our work with a full 


respect for its importance? Do we 


pause long enough to see these printed 
salesmen of ours going forth to every 
corner of our industry or trade? Do 
we picture the president, the treas- 
urer, the chief engineer, the plant 
superintendent, the purchasing agent 
turning the pages, perhaps nervously? 
Does he stop at our advertisement? 
Does he give our printed salesman the 
chance to speak? 

@ Here is the point of this talk. To 
read or not to read. To believe or not 
to believe. To be influenced favor- 
ably or to pass on without impression. 
On the answers to why these things 
happen to your advertisement rests the 
success of your plan, the return on 
your investment. 

We start the creative job always 
with a blank piece of paper—a layout 
or copy pad. Will there be a headline, 
and what will it say? Shall we have an 
illustration and what will it show? 
Shall the text be long or short? If you 
are right on all of these choices, a high 
percentage of the 25,000 readers of a 
given publication will read your ad- 
vertisement. If you are wrong, it may 
receive but casual reading from a lim- 
ited few. When you know beyond 
doubt that a change in headline alone 
can increase the attention value of 
your advertisement 500 per cent— 
when you know that an illustration 
switch can do likewise, then you begin 
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to have the proper respect for the copy 
job, and a mounting fear of your abil- 
ity to measure up to the assignment. 

A convention meeting is not a class 
room. Time is a factor. Obviously 
this is neither the time nor place to 
discuss in detail the individual factors 
of headline, illustration, text and lay- 
out. But I have time to give you a 
line of thinking that broadly affects 
all factors involved in the creation of 
industrial copy. 

Let’s go back to the president, the 
treasurer, the members of .the board, 
the chief engineer, the purchasing 
agent, the plant superintendent and 
every other person who is a direct or 
indirect influence in the purchase of 
your product or service. Shall we 
think of them strictly in their busi- 
ness or professional characters or shall 
we think of them as people? Shall we 
believe that they are cold, calculating, 
trained business men continually and 
forever immersed in the intricacies 
and problems of their business? Do 
they think only in terms ef slide rules, 
horsepower, speeds, and formulae? I 
don’t believe so! 

In the preparation of advertising 
copy for industry’s personnel, I prefer 
to think of them as just people. Peo- 
ple who live and laugh and love and 
die. People, who like you and me live 
the daily drama of life. People, whose 
strongest emotions are fired by the joys 
and tragedies of life. Men, whose 
greatest interests in life are not slide 
rules, but, as it has been since the be- 
ginning of man, the human problems 
of life. 

That president you want to reach. 
He’s the fellow you bumped into at 
the golf club last Saturday afternoon 
and who told you with almost boyish 
excitement about the birdie he shot on 
the long fifth hole. That chap who 
sat next to you at the movies last 
night, and who was the first to clap 
when the hero shot the villain—he’s a 
director in four companies and you 
want him to read your ads. Those men 
you see reading the funnies on the 
train every morning—they are your 
prospects too. And the men who read 
fiction stories of murders, mysteries, 
love and sex—they are the men who 
make up your market—and by their 
daily deeds they are telling you that 
life itself is their greatest interest while 
business, by comparison, is a necessary 
means to an end. 

I know you don’t believe me—that 
you think I’m talking in circles—so 

















Government Industrial Market Surveys 


@ IN an effort to be of direct aid in 
helping toward the establishment of 
more effective and economical market 
practice, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has undertaken 
to produce a series of experimental 
studies showing in concise, visual form 
the present major markets for indus- 
trial machinery, equipment and sup- 
plies. 

The study of the American textile 
markets, by ©. C. Holleran of the 
Wholesale Trade Section, Marketing 
Research Division, which is the first 
study made available in the series, rec- 
ords the location of approximately 


yninety-eight per cent of the textile 


industries of the country by counties. 
The study includes a series of six maps 
showing separately the distribution of 
the cotton, woolen and worsted, silk 
and rayon, and knitting industries, and 
a summary map of the entire textile 
industry. In addition, the study in- 
cludes census statistical data covering 
the number of establishments, wage 
earners, wages, value of products, and 
separate tables showing in detail the 
quantity of each type of machinery in 
place, by counties. 

The title of the publication is 
“Basic Industrial Markets in the 
United States—The Textile Indus- 
tries,” Market Research Series No. 
14.1. Copies may be obtained direct 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce, Washington, or 
any district office of the Bureau at ten 
cents a copy. 


The next study in the series, which 
is about ready for publication, will 
cover the iron and steel industry of the 
United States. The third, which is 
planned for publication by mid-Aug- 
ust or sooner, will deal with the loca- 
tion and density, by counties, of the 
gas and electric utilities of the entire 
country. 


In the case of the steel study, the 
breakdown covers fourteen categories 
of basic steel manufacturing and proc- 
essing. The maps which are part of 
the study show by counties where 
each of these steel products is pro- 
duced. 


In the utility study, the electrical 
group is divided into utilities operated 
by steam or internal combustion power 
and hydraulic. These are again di- 
vided by type of ownership (public 
and private). All data is based funda- 
mentally on kilowatt production ca- 
pacity. The gas industry is based on 
number of consumers by counties and 
is subdivided into natural and arti 
ficial gas groups. 

Following this group a second group 
of studies will be published this fal! 
covering the pulp and paper industry 
the automotive and accessory indus 
try and the chemical industries. 


let me give you added proof of the 
interest of your prospects—your peo- 
ple. I am trying to tell you that the 
adding of an industrial or business 
title doesn’t divest a man of his hu- 
man side—and that on that side you 
will find the quickest and best ap- 
proach to his interest, even to his busi- 


ness—that human interest and dram 
outpull the wheels and cogs in adve: 
tising value. 

Here it is! The quiet reserved dig 
nity of one Boston newspaper has at 
tracted 35,000 people after 106 yea: 
of publishing. The human dramat 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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ARTHUR T. HUGG* tells 


How to Make Your Catalog 
Pay Dividends 


@ IN our business, we start with the 
thought (not original with us) that 
the most potent form of advertising 
ilways has been and still is—Goods 
Display. 

Unfortunately, not all goods can 
be displayed in the market place. 
Bridges, yachts, locomotives and other 
products—not of the vest pocket va- 
riety—cannot readily be dragged about 
the country. Even the feminine 
movie stars cannot show their dimples 
ind their legs everywhere “in person”. 
And where we producers cannot give 
our prospects a chance to see and ex- 
amine our goods by direct display, 
then we must resort to pictures and 
descriptions—in short—catalogs. 

To our way of thinking, the germ 
responsible for most diseases of the 
catalog usually is to be found in one 
or all of three organs which we list 
in the following order of importance: 


1—The distribution 
2—The maintenance 
3—The production 
Some of you may think it peculiar 
to discuss distribution before we have 
anything to distribute, but I contend 
that the first and most important 
question a catalog builder should ask 
mself is: 
“Where is this catalog going?” 
As a matter of fact, large numbers 
t catalogs never go anywhere. They 
re produced by introspective authors 
d artists, largely as labors of love 
and for the pure joy of self-expres- 
They come from the presses 
plendent in high-light half tones, 
bossed covers and six colors of ink. 
\dvertising manager, Detroit Steel 


ducts Company. From an _ address 
ore the Industrial Marketers of Detroit. 
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The distribution, the maintenance and the production 
of the catalog rank in importance in the order named, 


says this advertising executive who, because of his 


experience, is a champion of collective catalog services 
OREM SAR ARE LS TM TTR SA I 


A few hundred copies are distributed 
—to the company executives and their 
friends — to a few sales managers and 
salesmen — to a few especially hot 
prospects. Then the rest are neatly 
stacked away in the dim, religious 
light of the stationery stock room 
where the dust settleth and the cock- 
roach scuttleth. 

@ This supply, of course, is dimin- 
ished as the days go by, but months 
later someone discovers that thou- 
sands of copies are completely out- 
moded and obsolete, so the janitor lifts 
them tenderly and carries them out 
to the waste paper baler. 

When catalogs die in their beds, so 
to speak, it is usually due to the lack 
of or the failure of a definite distrib- 
uting plan. 

My personal and pessimistic opinion 
is that not more than fifty per cent to 
sixty per cent of the catalogs we dis- 
tribute personally or by mail get into 
actual, efficient service. That esti- 
mate may be too low but whether it 
is low or high, it is very unsatisfactory. 

Fortunately, in the building indus- 
try we have an organization known as 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, which 
handles the compilation and distribu- 
tion of manufacturers’ catalogs in 
three fields of interest to us: 

1. Sweet’s Catalog File which goes 
to some 15,000 architects, contractors 


and corporation building departments. 

2. Sweet’s Catalog Files which go 
to four separate lists of engineers and 
plant executives—a total of some 20,- 
000 whose buying power is of first 
importance. 

3. Home Owners’ Catalogs which 
go to prospective home owners or those 
who plan to spend $4,000 or more in 
remodeling. This year the distribu- 
tion will reach about 50,000. 

A Fenestra catalog—somewhat ex- 

purgated and specifically designed for 
the users in each of these fields—is 
included in each of these services. 
@ We have been in Sweet’s for achi- 
tects continuously for twenty-six 
years. In one issue our insert ran as 
high as eighty-two pages. When the 
pocket-book is thin, we get down as 
low as twenty pages, but we would 
hesitate a long time before dropping 
out of this book. The reason is: It 
comes nearer than any other method 
we have ever seen to eliminating the 
wastes of catalog distribution. 

These books are distributed on a 
controlled basis to active architects 
and builders. Inactive offices are 
eliminated, thus insuring live distri- 
bution. 

A return receipt guarantees the de- 
livery of every set. 

As a matter of fact, we now send 
out very few catalogs by mail. We 
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do send out to our field men a lot of 
folders, each folder covering one of 
our products rather thoroughly. When 
these folders are all assembled under 
one cover, they constitute a loose-leaf 
catalog covering about the same line 
we show in Sweet's, but the catalog 
totals 180 pages and costs approxi 
mately $1.00 to $1.25 per book. 

Unfortunately, our field men are 

getting enthusiastic over this very 
notion and we have grudgingly sent 
out materials for about 1,000 books. 
Presumably, our men make these up 
themselves, since we refuse to do so, 
and hand them to their architect 
friends to supplement the information 
we give in Sweet’s. 
@ Sweet’s Engineering Catalogs give 
us the same distribution advantages 
among the engineers that we enjoy 
through the architectural book among 
the architects, and the Home Owners’ 
Catalog is especially valuable from a 
distribution standpoint since it is sent 
to prospective home owners at the 
time they are planning immediate 
action. 

In our business “Maintenance” ranks 
second among our catalog problems. 
Assuming that our catalog goes out— 
and that it is received—and that it 
is filed—and that it is used—(which 
I have demonstrated are assumptions 
of no mean magnitude), then how is 
it to be maintained? 

The easy answer, of course, is to 
say: ““Let’s get out a supplement.” 

I wish I had the ready optimism, 
the devil-may-care, results-go-hang 
spirit and the blind, idolatrous faith in 
human nature that seem to be pos- 
sessed by the supplement issuers. 

Well, if not 
WHAT? 


Call in the old catalog material and 


supplement, then 


issue new material in the old covers? 

You never get half of the old cata- 
logs back and, WHAT COVERS! 

Let the old catalogs remain and 
issue complete new catalogs? It’s a 
good idea but expensive and if you 
adopt it, don’t be surprised to find 
that there are any number of bright 
customers who always hang onto the 
old 1913 book, and throw the latest 
edition away. 

In the building field, again we wel- 
come that 


Sweet's. 


angel of orderliness, 


Each autumn, the new architectural 


edition goes out, plainly marked — 
eliminating at one fell swoop, all the 
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‘GENERAL@ELECTRIC ——— 


Net 
Sales Billed 


1893-1955 








This is how General Electric Company 
visualized its sales to stockholders 


problems and difficulties of mainte- 
nance. 

At this point you will undoubtedly 
expect me to discard my disguise and 
appear openly as a salesman for the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. I am not 
taking orders, but, as you may sus- 
pect, I am pretty well sold on their 
service. If there is no Sweet’s service 
in your industry, then all I can see for 
you to do is to put your faith in Provi- 
dence. To paraphrase a cigarette slo- 
gan, you'll have to “Reach for Luck 


instead of for Sweet’s.” 

@ So now, at long last, I have talked 
myself around to the point of begin- 
ning to start to commence to build a 


catalog. 

We ought to know by now, where 
our catalog is going. We ought to 
know where our customers and pros- 
pects are and what kind of people they 
are and what they want in the way 
of information. We ought to know 
what problems they encounter in fit- 
ting our product to their needs, and 
we ought to be able to talk their lan- 
guage both in words and pictures. 

Then, surely, SURELY, we are not 
coming back to our desks and start 
our catalog with a picture of our presi- 
dent or a bird’s-eye view of our plant 
or a snap shot of the little, tumble- 
down shed where the revered inventor 
of our illustrious gadget worked his 
experiments back in 1783. 

If we have any sense at all, we are 
going to try to keep in the fore-front 
of our minds, the image of our best 
customer and we are going to express 
—for him—in simple, straightfor- 
ward language and clear, illustrative 
pictures, just the kind of gadgets we 


make and how he can use them in his 
business or pleasure. 

In our department, having conjured 
in our mind’s eye this composite pic- 
ture of Fenestra’s best customer, wi 
try to answer the first three questions 
he would ask. We think those ques 
tions are: 

What is it? 

What good is it? 

What good is it to me? 

We write our copy first and then 
try to illustrate it instead of finding 
a picture and writing the cop) 
around that. 
copy, we are always amazed to find 


Having written th 
how many pictures we have and how 
few illustrations. 

The type and tone of our copy de 
pends, of course, on the prospect t 
whom we are writing. Our architec 
tural catalog is semi-technical in ton« 
and we talk about “mullions” and 
“muntins” and “butts” and “‘stiles” 
and “rails” with the utmost abandon 
because we know architects will un 
derstand such words perfectly. Also 
our architectural copy is very matte: 
of fact. We go short on glamorous 
adjectives and we never get emotional 


@ We start right in and say that this 
is a steel window, good for court 
houses or jails or whatever it IS good 
for and then we explain how it is made 
and what advantages it has and wind 
up with several drawings showing how 
to install it. We make some of the 
drawings full size, so our prospect can 
trace them direct from our catalog 

But when we are writing our cata 
log for home owners, the procedure is 
very different. This book is to be 
read by people who are going to build 
homes—many of them for the first 
time. They know nothing of win 
dows or any other building product 
They are all hopped up and dewy-eyed 
and emotional about a home “of thei: 
very own.” 

So we get emotional too. We start 
out with a picture of the little wif 
leaning out through a Fenestra win 
dow to welcome hubby in the gloam 
ing. This is followed by palpitating 
poetry from O. Lawrence Hawthorn 


Through the windows of the present 
All my life must come to me 
Freedom, happiness and love and 
Nature's beauty, I shall see 

Only as they near my casement; 
Then my heart shall bid them stay 
For God's blessings always enter 


Through the window called Today 
If we knew how to put in a Strau 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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By WALTER H. GEBHART 


Manager of Sales, Industrial Division, 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., PHILADELPHIA 


A Plan for Effectively Covering an 


Industrial Market — Part Il 


@ IN the preceding article we out- 
lined the plan, and set up the forms 
needed for its operation, for cover- 
ing an industrial market in a man- 
ner that will afford complete cover- 
ige, reduce selling costs, result in 
selective selling, and reveal minimum 
personnel requirements and disclose 
areas for expansion. 

It must be emphasized that coédper- 
itive effort is required in the prepara- 
tion, application and operation of the 
plan. Thinking of the most brilliant 
character will not alone accomplish 
the objectives. The progression is: 
Think—Plan—Act;—Think—Plan— 
Act. Only this cycle will be produc- 
tive of benefits. 

The words Effort” 
imply action. Now that we have out- 
lined the plan and set up the tools for 
ts operation, let us consider the prep- 
iration necessary to inaugurate it, its 
ipplication and the details of its 
operation. 


““Codéperative 


Preparation 
Previous mention was made of the 
ecessity for selling the salesman on 
the value of codperative planning. It 
ty be difficult to convince a sales- 
1an that any plan different from the 
one he follows would have any ad- 
An analysis of his sales 
ll generally disclose the larger per- 
centage being obtained from certain 
tew areas or a small percentage of the 
ge potential accounts. Reveal the 
sreater potential in both uncovered 
eas or accounts and you have made 
the first step in preparation to pro- 


intages. 
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The plan having been outlined, the forms designed, 
the second part of this series now details the prep- 
aration for putting the plan into work, explains its 
application and tells how it should be operated 
—————— 


tect present volume in the most 
strategic points along the whole terri- 
torial front. 

As other customers appear to de- 
velop potential buying volume to rate 
“Direct Contact” classification, the 
volume of sales will increase. Show 
the possibilities for reducing mileage 
traveled, the release of travel-hours to 
be spent in call-hours or recreation. 
Plus-earning motive will enlist his in- 
terest. 

The other required preparation has 
been explained, including forms, their 
use, and the rules. 

@ Customer record cards should be 
filed alphabetically by territorial sub- 
divisions. Accumulate them by sub- 
division identification. The file will 
be carded and titled in this manner: 


ROUTE } 

3 
Salesman -- R.G. Smith-- Number 54 
Territory-- States: 


(rey) 




















All counties included in each sub- 
division, alphabetically arranged, 
should be recorded, in order that any 


customer’s card can be quickly located. 

Explain to salesmen the simplicity 
of the planning sheet and its use. 
Start them using it. 


Application 

A complexed sales organization is 
not required in the application or op- 
eration of the plan. Someone should 
be assigned to: 

A. Keeping the plan operating. 

B. Conduct the preliminary studies. 

C. Review customer record cards. 

D. Handle all details of making re- 
ports. 

E. Set up record of customers by 
class in each subdivision of the 
general territories: Classifica- 
tion of accounts must be made 
on the basis of the criterion 
adopted. It should be on po- 
tential dollar value. 

It is desirable under some conditions 
to have a_ fifth  classification— 
“House” accounts. These accounts 
are those which, for any reason, must 
be covered by management. 

Exhibit C shows four classifications. 
The first—‘Direct” Contact—impor- 
tant enough to require the systematic, 
regular, planned call by the territorial 
salesman. 
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The second — “Distributor” — this 
classification is used when the prod- 
uct is marketed through distributing 
channels, and will include the ac- 
counts of substantial potential value, 
but not sufficient to warrant repeated 
direct contact by the territorial sales- 
man. (Map A shows territorial set-up 
for this type of distribution.) 

Third—"Special”—the name will 
indicate the class—those who, for any 
reason, require special coverage. 

Fourth—“Direct Mail”—also self- 
explanatory. This classification will 
supply an effective mailing list which 
can be and should be kept up to date. 
@ This particular method of cover 
age of an industrial market should 
start at least to unfold. 

The Formula is: 

Outline territories. 

Subdivide territories. 

Establish routes of travel. 

. Classify accounts. 

Set up— 

(a) Regular schedules. 

(b) Express schedules. 

(c) Delayed schedules. 

Utilize the organization to cover 

(a) House accounts—Sales man- 
ager. 

(b) Direct contact accounts— 
Territorial salesmen. 

(c) Special—Product specialists, 
etc. 

(d) Distributor accounts—Mis- 
sionary men. 

(e) Direct by mail—Advertising 
department; trade paper ad- 
vertising. 

Coéperation is as essential in the 
operation of the plan as in the devel- 
opment of it. The day of the lone 
wolf in almost any activity and cer- 
tainly in the covering of an industrial 
market has gone forever. This is not 
to be interpreted as regimentation, 
but rather as team play—listening to 
the signals being called, then each do- 
ing his part. It is that type of oper- 
ation required to make the plan suc- 
cessful. 

A sign hangs in my office, remind- 
ing me constantly of one thing. This 
same sign is prominently displayed in 
every city of industrial activity. It 
admonishes the reader to—THINK. 
We have heard of the T to T sales- 
man—"Tuesday to Thursday”-—these 
are as obsolete as the lone wolf. Com- 
mon sense, codperative planning, elim- 
inates both. To codperatively plan, 
we must think and use common sense. 
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The four Ts should be our control 
switch: 

Take — Time — To — Think. 

Influence each salesman to take time 
to think on this problem, and the co- 
dperative plan can be developed, pre- 
pared, applied and operated profitably 
to everyone. 
@ The operation requires codperative 
effort. The best organized plan will 
not and can not produce results. In- 
telligent application and thorough and 
complete operation will produce re- 
sults. If the start is made with con- 
fidence and vision, all the original ob- 
jectives can be obtained. 

Experience has proven in a period 
of several years that this type of plan- 
ning is interesting, productive, not 
complicated, requires only a minimum 
amount of detail work, reduces rather 
than increases the detail work of the 
salesman, is not disciplinarian in char- 
acter, but helpful, and those who were 
sure no plan which anyone could 
think up would ever work out as well 
in their territory as their own plan 
have learned of its value. Remem- 
ber it is codperative planning and the 
salesman’s thinking, plus all the in- 
valuable other agencies used, that help 
him to think better. His codperative 
effort will be freely given. 


celeemon 





Wall inte effice om receipt of Customer Record Cards, 
givirg plan of cells to be made covering? 


ROUTE WO. 





wait 
Will Vieit (Cities) | Send mail to hotel | complete 
date 











Exhibit |[—Planning Sheet 
A EES AS 


Operation 

The salesman submits a future plan 
report (Exhibit I) after territories 
have been arranged, subdivided, and 
routes established, customer record 
cards prepared and filed. The plan is 
reviewed, changed if necessary and 
approved by the sales management. 
The director of the plan selects the 
customer record cards from the file of 
the accounts to be visited on the 
routes included in the plan. These will 
be those classified as direct contact ac- 
counts, and selected according to the 
frequency of call chart, plus any other 
accounts requiring contact. 





CLASS IFICATION 


Speetel rect Nouse 
Direct | Mail we 


Exhibit J—Territorial Card 
TSS A CRA TERE 


Now that the salesman has planned 
his trip, the plan has been approved 
the accounts to be visited selected— 
this last being the first effort in selec 
tive selling—the plan is in operation 
@ Privilege is granted to make an 
call predetermined by the salesman 
be one of value. Green insert sheets 
(Exhibit D) are used for reporting 
these unscheduled calls (see rule No 
9). A great number of green insert 
sheets in the reports will indicate: 

(1) Customer record cards have 
not been sufficiently or properly pre 
pared. 

(2) Salesman is calling on unim 
portant accounts or they have not 
been properly classified during the 
preparatory process. 

(3) Salesman is 
time to research work. 

The calls should be justified in some 
manner, and if errors have occurred 
they should be corrected. 

Keep the salesmen interested in the 
ten rules given in Part One. 


devoting some 


Be sure there is a call control card 
covering each direct and special direct 
account only. (Exhibit E). 

Failure of the salesman to return 
the customer record card is revealed 
by a call control card remaining in the 
active file after the territory has been 
covered. 

The total number of customers by 
classification is recorded in the cal! 
control file. This will show the num 
ber of customers classified, as: 


Direct accounts, 

Special direct, 

Direct mail, 

House accounts, 

Distributor accounts, 
by subdivision and accumulated into 
territorial totals. The record will ap 
pear as illustrated in Exhibit J. 

Mileage charts are used for stud 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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® DRIVEN home upon manufactur- 

s of products for industry has been 
the fact that financial security and 
progress for them increasingly lie in 
the field of distribution; that efficient 
production and a good product have 
not fulfilled their true ends either eco- 
nomically or commercially until that 
product is in its proper and fullest 
place in effective use. 

This suggests a better realization of 
the doctrine of value in use as a prac- 
tical business principle. It points to 
the truth that neither ability to pro- 
vide the right product nor competent 
salesmanship can stand alone to fulfill 
the true and final functions of indus- 
try and that a coérdination and di- 
rection of both founded upon exact 
and specialized knowledge that fits the 
case, is indicative of the way of 
progress. 

What has aroused this stimulated in- 
erest at this time in more intensive 
nerchandising among the directing 

ids of industry? 

\bove all else is the realization that 
capacity to produce is well ahead of 

dinary and reasonable demand and 
readily be supplemented where 
capital and needs allow. Thereby, a 
om an address before the Industrial 


irtmental, Advertising Federation of 
erica convention, Boston, June 30. 


Current Trends in 


Selective Selling 


By C. J. STARK 


President 


PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland 


premium is placed upon individualized 
management. To achieve results wise 
management properly is looking in the 
direction that offers the widest room 
for fresh development and for the 
greatest exercise of creative strategy. 
That by common opinion lies in the 
field of distribution. 

@ So many executives today remain 
graduates of the production era. They 
have been so intent in whipping their 
primary job of keeping production 
constantly in line with progress and 
in building and training organization 
to that end that the opportunity or 
the zeal to master equally the intrica- 
cies of distribution has been lacking. 
Recognizing this fact, certain com- 
panies are seeking to effect a better 
balance between production and dis- 
tribution talent. 


Recently the United States Steel 
Corporation adopted a policy of con- 
solidating and unifying its various 
subsidiaries, partly to simplify opera- 
tions, but more so to coérdinate and 
expand sales and marketing activities. 
For the man to handle this job, it went 
outside its own organization and it is 
reported the matter of salary was of 
secondary consideration. The one se- 
lected had won his reputation largely 
as an expert merchandiser of steel. 


Undoubtedly, these plans of the Steel 
Corporation represent one of the most 
outstanding undertakings today of a 
large producer with merchandising 
progress as its goal. 

When we talk about industrial mar- 
keting we are essentially talking about 
a definitely selective branch of distri- 
bution which contrasts sharply to that 
where the final user or the actual con- 
sumer is the direct objective. The sale 
of an industrial product usually is not 
the end of consumption in_ itself; 
rather it is part of a process of further 
production. Here application must be 
fitted with close judgment and accu- 
racy to specific requirement. There- 
fore, it must submit to definite limita- 
tions of fact and principle. 

@ The customer and prospect for a 
producer of industry are well informed 
technically, are experienced and thor- 
oughly practical. They possess a man- 
ufacturing and production background 
of their own. They are largely busi- 
ness men of a class of the seller him- 
self who are confronted by many of 
the same recurring problems of man- 
agement. Necessarily they are delib- 
erate in choice and decision and do not 
respond to quick impressions. Invari- 
ably their action is based on hard facts 
and knowledge. Usually they have 





Neither ability to provide the right product nor competent salesmanship can stand 
alone to fulfill the true and final functions of industry—codrdination and direction of 
both founded upon exact and specialized knowledge that fits the case is indicative 
of the way of progress in marketing equipment, material and supplies to industry 
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forty to fifty years thereafter, produc- 
tion repeatedly was lifted by the open- 
ing of new major channels of de- 


mand resulting largely from the 
growth of population, the expansion 
of mechanical industry and the gen- 
eral upbuilding of the country. Thus 
the industry traditionally received its 
impetus to growth largely from with- 
out itself. For years, subject to the 
ebb and flow of general business, steel- 
makers had no problem of merchan- 
dising or sales development. Selling 
and distribution methods were simple 
and orthodox. Production thought 
was dominant. Steel was 
bought and not sold. 


largely 


Steel no longer is just steel. To a 
constantly greater extent it has be- 
come a basic material of wide manu- 
facturing and structural application, 
which is being fitted, by laboratories 
and mills, through precise direction, to 
specific use and duty. Truly the 
phrase that in no small way steel today 
is being “tailor-made”, is a fact. 


The far-flung plants, mines, warehouses and sales offices of Republic Steel Corporation 
are represented by miniature silhouette symbols of stainless steel on this huge map painted 
on the face of a twenty-four-foot gear which dominates the company's exhibit at the 
Great Lakes Exposition at Cleveland. The map is one feature of the Republic exhibit, 
which occupies an area of more than 3,500 square feet. It includes a section of a Berger 
steel frame house which illustrates the wide variety of exterior and interior finishes which 
are possible with this type of construction. The exposition will continue through the summer 


@ Ic is in steel that we now are wit 
nessing some of the most interesting 
and successful demonstrations of ap- 


plied marketing. Apparently this 





well-defined ideas of what they need 
ind want. 

However, they are alert to new de- 
velopments particularly as pertain to 
They feel 


that they have to be for their own se- 


processes of manufacture. 


curity since their busines is subject to 
the constant flow of change and re- 
finement. Hence for sales purposes 
they represent an audience to be ad- 
dressed and cultivated in a special code. 
@ This does not mean that resort to 
the powers of imagination or to the 
use of the unique and original are 
barred. A producer of malleable cast- 
ings designed a miniature reproduction 
of a tropical bird, the flamingo, to 
dramatize through the graceful neck 
and long legs the ductility and strength 
of malleable iron. This company has 
distributed thousands of these castings 
to prospective customers, has employed 
a large model of it for breaking and 
torsion tests at exhibitions and has re- 
produced it as a trade-mark in business 
paper advertisements. Largely through 
this and similar ingenious methods, 
this company has been rewarded with 
a record of expanded business and has 
overcome geographical limitations. 


The manufacturer of an industrial 
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product is being called upon more and 

* more to serve as a specialist to his field 
of use. To him, customers and pros- 
pects are turning for more exact in- 
formation and for expert counsel on 
the correct selection and application 
of what he makes. Therefore, he must 
constantly be alert to the building up 
of new knowledge of marketing value 
pertaining to his product through 
means of his own research and from 
facts and data available from actual 
practice. 

The user through his independent 
experience in production and the ap- 
parently unceasing advancement in 
manufacturing methods and technol- 
ogy is providing a fertile source of 
marketing and sales information. 


@ This 


knowledge and experience by the pro- 


accumulated possession of 
ducer is an important sales asset for 
him. Where properly and intelligently 
employed it frequently leads to the 
quick perception, exploration and 
ready capture of new markets. 

A conspicuous example of an indus- 
try which until recent years has been 
positively production minded is steel. 
Starting with the needs of the rail- 


roads and for a period of perhaps 


movement only is in its infancy. 
All this reasonable 
speculation that steel today in effect 


suggests the 


may be pioneering a great and im 
proved technique in selective market 
ing which may set a standard for othe: 
great primary industries to follow. I 
even may serve to galvanize and in 
fluence the whole field of industria! 
distribution. 

Industry with its great record fo 
mastering the intricacies of both spe 
cialized and mass production may b: 
expected in time and with equal ski! 
to develop a technique of distribution 
which will supplement fitly its wiz- 
ardry of mechanical achievement 
Today it still is battling against th 
tradition of a long and remarkab! 
production which colors it 
thought and policy. As 
forward, do we not detect a clear 
understanding by it of its true pla 
in the economic and social scheme th 
calls for the bending of its skill an 
experience to the realization of grea' 
est values for human progress? Th 
Alon 
that line apparently lies the road 
future permanency and _ profits. 
this process, skillful marketing 1 
merchandising must and will rende 


career 
events £0 


is not as idealistic as it sounds. 


master service. 
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PAGES OF ADVERTISING PLACED WITH A.B.P. PAPERS BY ADVERTISING 


AGENCIES IN 1935 


As compiled by Associated Business Papers, Inc., New York. 
Rank 


Rank 
1935 1934 
l 1 Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 
G. M. Basford Company 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 
The Buchen Company 
Rickard @ Co., 
8 RO eee 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc..... 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Marschalk & Pratt, Inc 
J. Walter Thompson Company.... 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc.. 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc.... 
Griswold-Eshleman Company : 
Smith, Hoffman & Smith, Inc.... 
J. Stirling Getchell, Inc 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen 
Inc. 
Evans Associates, 
United States Advertising Corpora- 
tion 
Charles Daniel Frey Company 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc 
Young & Rubicam, Inc 
Powers-House Company 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 
George J. Kirkgasser & Co....... 
Walker & Downing 
Maxon, Inc 
Richardson, Alley & Richards Com- 
pany 
Larchar-Horton Company 
Ferry-Hanly Company 
Witte & Burden 
Cramer-Krasselt Company 
Newell-Emmett Company, 
Aitkin-Kynett Company 
Sutherland-Abbott 
Peterson & Kempner 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc. 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc.... 
D'Arcy Advertising Company, Inc. 
O. S. Tyson & Co., 
Russell T. Gray, 
James Thomas Chirurg Company. . 
Geare-Marston, Inc 
Gardner Advertising Company. .. 
Ralph H. Jones Company 
Sweeney & James Company 
Wm. B. Akin Company 
Blackman Advertising, 
Blaker Advertising Agency, Inc.... 
Wm. B. Remington, Inc. ........ 
McLain Organization, Inc 
Hazard Advertising Corporation... 
Bayless-Kerr Company 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc.. 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc.... 
Fox & Mackenzie 
Jay H. Maish Company 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 
Stack-Goble Advertising Agency.. 
J. M. Mathes. Inc 
Fred M. Randall Company 
E. M. Freystadt Associates 
Elmer H. Doe Advertising Agency. 
R. E. Lovekin Corporation 
66 Sidener, Van Riper & Keeling, Inc. 
Western Advertising Agency, Inc. 
E. T. Howard Company, Inc 
57 Lloyd H. Hall Company 
86 W. S. Hill Company, Inc 


Sas & wiv 


wwe OC eo 


a ae 


oo 


& Finn, 


Oo 


Vrms rrre 
ie ee ee 


a 
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IAa ew 
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Pages Used 
1935 1934 


1,550 
1,480 
931 
607 
611 
727 
532 
818 
504 
594 
547 
339 
293 
312 
379 
331 
286 


227 


215 


360 
161 
235 
190 
278 
313 
283 
389 
156 


1935 


1934 


Evans, Nye & Harmon, Inc 
Waynesboro Advertising Agency.. 
The Albert P. Hill Company, Inc. 
McCarty Company 

Meek & Wearstler, Inc 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associ- 
ates, Inc. 

John W. Odlin Company, 

Earle Ludgin, Inc 

Meldrum and Fewsmith, 

Rogers, Gano & Gibbons Adv., Inc. 
Benton & Bowles, Inc 

Mumm, Romer, Robbins & Pearson, 
Inc. 

Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., 

Roland G. E. Ullman 

Davis Press, 

Addison Vars, 

R. D. Northrop Company 

Fred Glen Small 

Charles M. Sloan Advertising 

F. J. Low Company, I 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc..... 
Donovan-Armstrong 

Simmonds & Simmonds, Inc 
Donahue & Coe, 

Kreicker & Meloan, Inc 

Federal Advertising Agency, Inc.. 
Moser & Cotins, Inc 

Sun Advertising Company 

Fenery ©. Goeeem @ Co. ..0s050000% 
Chester Parish Associates........ 
A. B. Sanger 

C. H. Trapp Advertising Agency. . 
Battenfield & Ball 


Gallard Advertising Agency 
Addison Lewis & Associates...... 
Hoffman & York 
Redfield-Johnstone, Inc. 

Rogers & Smith Advertising Agency 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc... 
W. E. Long Company 


A. Eugene Michel & Staff 

D. P. Brother & Co., Inc 

Keller-Crescent Company 

John Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc.... 

Brandt Advertising Company 

John O. Powers Company 

Jerome B. Gray & Co 

Advertising Producers-Associated, Inc. 

George H. Gibson Company 

Oakleigh R. French, Inc 

Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc. 

L. W. Ramsey Company 

McClure & Wilder 

Fensholt Company 

Ross Llewellyn 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc... 

Jaap-Orr Company 

Kelsey Advertising, Inc. 

Watson & Co. 

Electrograph Company, Inc. ...... 

M. Glen Miller 

William Jenkins Advertising 

Van Auken-Ragland, Inc. 

Badger & Browning, Inc 

Caldwell-Baker Company 

Calkins & Holden 

Cruttenden & Eger 

William Esty & Co., 

George T. Metcalf 

Staake & Schoonmaker Company.. 

The John H. Dunham Company... 
(Continued on Page 26) 


Pages Used 
1935 

146 

146 

145 

145 


135 
132 
131 
130 
125 


123 
122 
121 
119 
119 
118 
118 
115 
114 
113 
113 
112 
111 
110 
109 
108 
107 
102 
100 
99 
99 
98 
97 
96 
96 
95 
93 
93 
92 
91 
91 


89 
89 
87 
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{[CoNTINUED FROM PRECEDING Pace} 
Rank 


1935 
145 
145 
148 


148 
148 
151 
151 
151 
154 
155 


1934 


242 
262 
313 


215 
253 
185 
123 
174 
147 
273 
351 
351 
253 
132 
97 
174 
159 
242 
273 
284 
106 
132 
165 
193 
165 


155 
174 
344 


70 


136 
136 


Houston Advertising Agency.... 
John L. Wierengo & Staff, Inc.... 
Lawrence C Gumbinner 
Agency 

LaPorte & Austin, 
Potts-Turnbull Adv 


O'Dea, Sheldon & Co 
Zimmer-Keller, Inc 

Fredk. U. Dodge Company, Inc... 
Atherton & Currier, Inc 

Gerber & Crossley, Inc 

Lennen & Mitchell, Inc 

The J. Horace Lytle Company.... 


Mitchell Advertising Agency, Inc.. 


Norris L. Bull 

Calloway Associates, Inc 

Frank Presbrey Company, Inc 
Brown & Tarcher, 

Gage Rex Wamsley Company 
Greve Advertising Agency, Inc.... 
Bridgeport Advertising Agency. . 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc 

Martin, Inc 

F. Wallis Armstrong Company. . 
Caples Company 

Horace A. Laney Adv. Agency.... 
Farson 

Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc.. 
Keelor & Stites Company 

Theo. Martin Adv. Agency 

Lucius I. Wightman 

Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc 

Philip Kobbe, Inc 

Anfenger Adv. Agency, Inc 
Lanpher & Schonfarber, Inc 
McDaniel-Fisher & Spelman, Inc.. 
Henry T. Bourne Agency 

James G. Lamb Company 
Moss-Chase Company 

Knox Reeves Adv. Agency 
Walter Taegen Advertising 

E. J. Weinstock Company.... - — 
Salem N. Baskin Adv. Agency.... 
Charles L. Rumrill 

David A. Tynion Advertising 

Wm. J. Williams 

Willard G. Myers 

Cc 

Julian J. Behr Company 

Carter, Jones & Taylor 

Lamport, Fox & Co 

I. L. Sugden Adv. Company 
George F 
Carr Liggett, Inc 
Mace Adv. Agency 


Baer-Bigler-Van De Mark Company 


G. P. Blackiston Organization 
Kelly, Nason & Roosevelt, Inc 
Barlow Advertising Agency 
Grace & Bement, Inc 
Holden, Graham & Clark, Inc 
lohnston, Read & Co., Inc 
Perrin-Paus Company 

Paul Teas, 

E. P. Archibald Advertising 
Edward Cave Company 
Empire Advertising Service 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Company... 
Maggart Corporation 
Richardson-Oswald, Inc 
Bonsib, Inc 

Hawley Advertising Company, Inc. 
Weston-Barnett, Inc 

Louis Glaser, 
Neisser-Meyerhoff, Inc 
Charles Schweim Company 
Wood & Fielding 

Woolley & Hunter, 
Alexander & Brandt 

Behel and Waldie 


Stevens, Inc 


Company.... 


Climo, Jr., Adv. Agency 


Rank 
1935 1934 
147 
242 
155 
423 
147 
423 
204 
423 
273 
423 
165 
253 
199 
423 


159 
351 
331 
219 


190 


Richard Thorndike 

Tuthill Advertising Agency, Inc... 

United Advertising Agency, Inc... 

Morgan Advertising Company.... 

Picard Advertising, Inc. 

Stewart-Jordan Company, Inc 

Botsford-Constantine & Gardner... 

Ridgeway Company 

Ray K. Glenn Advertising 

Sterling Beeson, Inc 

Freitag Advertising Agency, Inc... 

Harwood Advertising Agency 

Lewis Agency, Inc 

Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc.... 

Buchanan-Thomas Adv. Company.. 

Campbell-Ewald Company of New 
York, Inc. 

Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc 

Gale & Pietsch, Inc 

Alden M. Hammond 

Parker Advertising Company 

Bisberne Advertising Company, Inc. 

I. A. Goldman & Co 

Joseph Katz Company 

Midwest Advertising Agency 

Morris, Windmuller & Enzinger, Inc. 

John C. Stephan Advertising 

Franklin Industrial Service 

Walter J. Gallagher Adv. Agency. . 

Geer-Murray Company 

Harman-McGinnis, Inc. 

Wilson H. Lee Agency 

R. J. Potts & Co 

Wortman, Brown & Co., Inc 

L. H. Hartman Company, Inc.... 

Hart Lehman Advertising 

Hays MacFarland & Co 

The Chester C. Moreland Company 

Rose-Martin, Inc. 

Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc. 

eh ME E. ancadnseeencwus 


Hutchinson Advertising Company. 

Lavin & Co., Inc 

Charles A. Mason Adv. Agency... 

Harry M. Miller, Inc 

O'Callaghan Adv. Agency, Inc.... 

Rodney E. Boone Organization... . 

Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd 

Earl M. Cummings Advertising... . 

Homer McKee, Inc. 

Robert E. Ramsay Organization... . 

A. M. Stockman Adv. Agency.... 

Baker & Baker & Associates, Inc. . 

E. W. Hellwig Company 

Hoeflich Advertising Counsellors. . 

Midland Advertising Agency 

Platt-Forbes, Inc 

Badger & Browning & Hersey, Inc. 

Chappelow Advertising Company. . 

Fishler, Zealand & Co., Inc 

J. R. Hamilton Advertising Agency 

T. J. Maloney, Inc 

Oren Arbogust 

Brennan, Brown & Co., Inc 

Robert H. Brooks Company 

Carter-Thomson Company, Inc.... 

F. A. Ensign Advertising Agency. . 

Fulton, Horne, Morrissey & Co.... 

A. McKim, Ltd. 

Sterling Advertising Agency 

Williams & Saylor, I 

Associated Adv. Agency, Inc 

Glen Buck Company 

Wm. Cohen Company 

Commercial Advertising Agency... 

Frank T. Day, I 

Eby Company 

Lasky Company, Inc 

Pedlar & Ryan, Inc 

David, Inc 

Edgar Walter Fischer & Associates 
(Continued on Page 27) 


Pages Used 


1935 
42 
42 
42 
41 
41 
41 
40 
40 
40 
39 
39 
39 
39 
38 
38 


38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
37 
36 
36 
36 
36 


1934 
49 
28 
48 
10 
49 
10 
36 


> 


- 


10 
24 
10 
45 
26 
37 
10 


47 
14 
16 
33 


39 
15 
44 
25 

; 
32 
31 
25 

9 
42 
14 
14 

9 
33 
50 
26 


4 


20 
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Rank 
1935 1934 
ae “ens 
309 273 Harold Halsell Company 
309 238 Richard L. Kale & Staff 
309 ... Fredrick M. Lawrence 
309 351 
309 204 
ae she 
309 299 
319 386 
319 299 


R. E. Tweed Company 
Wolcott & Holcomb, Inc 


319 423 
319 284 
319 331 
326 262 Cargill Company 

326 ... Chambers & Wiswell, Inc 


Foltz-Wessinger, Inc. 





Ford, Browne & Mathews.. 


W. F. Schaphorst......... 


C. C. Winningham, Inc. ........ 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling 
Churchill-Hall, Inc. .:..... 
319 ... Russell C. Comer Adv. Company. . 
319 Roberts Everett Associates. . 


eoeese 20 


Husband & Thomas Company, Inc. 23 
Claude Schaffner Adv. Agency.... 16 


Pages Used 


1934 Conley Advertising Agency 26 
os ... Jedco Advertising Agency ‘ 
24 Key Advertising Company 25 
29 ... Arthur Kudner, I - 
i Maus & Bryant Advertising 21 
14 Midwest Advertising Agency ee 
36 Scott-Telander, Inc. 12 
9 Bennett Advertising 33 
20 Ehlinger-Higgs, Inc. 31 
12 Harvey-Massengale Company, Inc.. 13 
B. Dave Iola Company, Inc 

- McCord Company, Inc. ......... 

5 3 W. L. McCrory 13 
10 R. Marshall Advertising 30 
Bertram Reibel Advertising oi 
322 Staley Advertising Agency 17 
25 sO ..- Swafford & Koehl, Inc oa 
8 | W. S. Warner Company 22 





Pages Used 
1934 








A. F. 


@ ONE of the most interesting and 
largely attended departmental sessions 
of the twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America held at Boston, June 28-July 
2, was that of industrial advertisers 
held on June 30. It was under the 
auspices of the Technical Advertisers 
Association of Boston, local chapter 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. The program started with 
a luncheon and continued with an 
interesting afternoon session. Several 
papers presented at the meeting are 
published elsewhere in this issue in 
considerable detail. 

James Thomas Chirurg, president of 
the Boston industrial advertising 
agency of the same name, presided at 
the meeting. He was introduced by 
Raymond Hudson, industrial execu- 
tive of the New England Council. 
Mr. Chirurg introduced discussion of 
the theme of the session, “Advertis- 
ing as an Integral Part of Produc- 


” 


tion. 

“The idea should be part of the 
package, all wrapped up and ready for 
sale,” he said. “It should be honest, 
because it was developed scientifically 
out of the product’s relationship to 
the market; effective, because it is 
believable, predicated upon the one 
natural and logical sales fact that it 
is best for the competitive conditions.” 

Prof. Robert F. Elder, department 
of marketing, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, discussed sales-mind- 
edness as part of the equipment of the 
industrial executive. Goods that are 
made right and sold right, he said, are 
the product of sales-mindedness, just 
as are salesmen who are enthusiastic 
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about the companies they represent 
and customers who have confidence 
in their suppliers. Goods made to sup- 
ply buyers’ needs, priced right, sold 
by salesmen who understand custom- 
ers’ needs and problems, and adver- 
tised before the right people, are goods 
which are made and sold efficiently, 
Prof. Elder concluded. 

F. H. Willard, president, Graton & 

Knight, Worcester, Mass., and past 
president of the Power Transmission 
Council, presented a most interesting 
account of the codperative efforts of 
all members of the power transmis- 
sion industry to develop the story of 
modern group drives, as a result of 
which, manufacturers in the industry 
found that they had a real story which 
could be successively told through ad- 
vertising. The detailed outline of the 
working of the local power transmis- 
sion clubs in each industrial center 
included in his address will appear in 
an early issue. 
@ Wallace L. Pond, domestic sales 
manager, Nicholson File Company, 
Providence, R. I., distinguished be- 
tween old-fashioned marketing meth- 
ods and those of today. The four 
fundamental features necessary to a 
successful merchandising operation he 
presented as follows: 

1. Consumer interest—how may it 
best be attracted? 

2. Consumer acceptance and de- 
mand—how may it be assured? 

3. Dealer preference. 

4. Wholesaler codperation — how 
may it be secured? 

“Advertising to the distributor and 
the consumer,” Mr. Pond asserted, 
“provides the best and most efficient 


A. Industrial Advertising Departmental 


avenue through which to acquaint 
both groups with new products, or 
substantial changes in established 
products.” 

More of Mr. Pond’s views will be 
published next month. 

H. R. MacNamee, Richardson, 
Alley & Richards Company, Boston, 
discussed “Copy Ideas for Industrial 
Selling,” and pointed out that every 
advertising campaign is underwritten 
on the basis of more sales. If your 
advertising campaign doesn’t do its 
part in bringing in orders, he said, you 
ought to fire what you’re doing and 
try a new plan. His talks is reported 
at length on another page. 

C. J. Stark, president of the Penton 
Publishing Company, Cleveland, dis- 
cussed current trends in selective mar- 
keting, emphasizing the more analyti- 
cal approach now being made to sales 
and advertising by successful manu- 
facturers of industrial equipment and 
materials. 

Mr. Stark’s address also is pre- 
sented in greater length in this issue. 


New Publication in 
Municipal Field 

The initial issue of Municipal Signal 
Engineer, New York, appeared in April. 
The magazine will be published monthly 
as the official publication of the National 
Municipal Signal Association comprising 
men in charge of municipal fire alarm and 
police telegraph systems, traffic signaling, 
radio communication, street lighting and 
other municipal electrical work. 


Lebrecht to "Exporter" 

William M. Lebrecht has joined the 
Johnston Export Publishing Company, 
New York, publisher of The American 
Exporter, in an executive capacity. Mr. 
Lebrecht was with Boot & Shoe Recorder 


for twenty years. 
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Service School on Wheels 


is compactly fitted with display boards, 
cutaways of important parts and as- 
semblies, and even motion picture pro- 
jection equipment. The interior of 
the truck is painted black to be used 
as a projection tunnel for the films 


@ THE service department of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, Peoria, IIl., 
has adopted a novel and effective edu- 
cational program to aid its distributors 
and agricultural dealers in getting the 
most out of their service facilities. 

A fleet of bright yellow panel 
trucks has just been completely 
equipped to serve as a “School on 
Wheels” for the company’s distribu- 
tors and dealers. Each truck is in 
charge of a factory service man, and 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 12] 


Black & Decker 


war, then with the Shipping Board for 
a year. In 1920, he entered the in- 
dustrial real estate business and con- 
tinued until 1927, when he joined 
G. W. Brogan, Inc., advertising agent 
for Black & Decker. His first position 
with Black & Decker came a year 
later when he drove a demonstration 
bus which was covering the country 
as a traveling sales school. He then 
worked in the sales and the service 
departments and in 1928 landed his 
first job in the advertising depart- 
ment. 

@ Such are the men responsible for 
forging together the links of success- 
ful selling. S. D. Black, president, is 
definitely interested in sales. Mr. 
Decker has close contact with sales 
executives through the operation of 
a weekly executives’ round table. At 
these meetings, both sales and produc- 
tion problems, insofar as they mesh 
together, are threshed out. 

This practice has been a potent fac- 
tor in the company’s achievement. 
By understanding what the sales de- 
partment needs, the factory has been 
able instantly to improve its products, 
give them greater salability and even 


perfect new tools which salesmen have 
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used in the lecture. 

The program includes both training 
and general discussion of service mat- 
ters and problems. 

The method is proving invaluable 
in the training of dealers’ service men. 





discovered their trade needs and wants. 

J. F. Apsey, Jr., as advertising and 

sales promotion manager, works inti- 
mately with Robert Black. At Kent, 
R. J. Land is president of the Black 
&, Decker subsidiary. M. H. Spiel- 
man is vice-president and _ general 
manager. A. W. Clark is manager at 
Toronto. C. M. Peter, at Towson, 
controls relations with foreign sub- 
sidiaries. Lieut. Col. W. F. Franklin, 
D.S.O., is managing director of the 
British company. Atherton Clark is 
managing director of the A-Asia sub- 
sidiary. 
@ Although the company has a spe- 
cific market in automobile mainte- 
nance establishments, garages and 
service stations and places many of 
its tools in this field, the biggest part 
of the firm’s volume is industrial. 

The Black & Decker sales policy is 
the rock on which the business has 
grown. It has been rigidly observed 
at all times and is, without qualifi- 
cation, the reason why the dealer or- 
ganization has stood solidly by the 
company for many years. 

Greatest of all the features of the 
sales policy is that requiring all prod- 
ucts to be sold through distributors. 
The jobbing groups participating in 
the distribution set-up are mill sup- 
plies, automotive, machine tool, hard- 
ware, electrical, sheet metal, plumb- 
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ing, heating, air conditioning and 
specialty, 

One of the steel-bound pledges 
Black & Decker gives distributors is 
constantly to broaden the market for 
portable electric tools through ad- 
vertising. The next two elements 
go hand in hand. First, the company 
advocates and advertises uniform re- 
sale prices throughout the United 
States, eliminating the confusion of 
sectional differentials. This is made 
possible only by use of a freight al- 
lowance. This plan is used in Can- 
ada also. 

Finally, the policy promises aggres- 

sive engineering and development of 
tools. The company engineers have 
not been content merely to improve. 
Early in the company’s career, the 
electric tool business was considered 
only to embrace drills and grinders, 
a small field compared to that which 
now exists. 
@ Coming pointedly to the business 
of selling, the Black & Decker policy 
is to give the jobber every possible 
sales and sales promotion assistance 
in the field. In this, sales and ad- 
vertising personnel work in close har- 
mony with the additional aid of an 
extensive service organization giving 
great impetus to sound selling. 

Black & Decker’s sales management 
philosophy is stimulating and result- 
ful. There is not a man in the world 
capable of effectively managing a 
widespread staff of salesmen, the man- 
agement believes. For this reason, 
some years ago there was a reorgan- 
ization of the selling staff. 

It was deemed the wise thing to 
let a territorial director have entire 
responsibility for the territory. The 
men selected had all been with Black 
& Decker or Van Dorn for at least 
ten years. 

The territorial managers are em- 
ployes of The Black & Decker Manu- 
facturing Company. They are paid 
on strictly commission basis and are 
assigned definite sales territories in 
which they have complete authority 
and responsibility for the development 
of adequate distribution and sale of 
Black & Decker products. 

Aside from requiring from them a 
reasonable volume of business and ad- 
herence to the general sales policies 
of the company, the method in which 
they obtain this business is not dic- 
tated by headquarters. The number 
of junior salesmen they employ, the 
(Continued on Page 32) 













































Railway Buying Program Doubles Purchases from 
Manufacturers in First Five Months’ Period 


\ILWAY buying is rapidly gathering momentum. In 
the first four months of this year, purchases from 
manufacturers totaled $229,000,000 .. . an increase 
of 80 per cent over the like period of 1935. The total 
for the first five months is estimated at double the like 


1935 figure. 


Present railway buying has the earmarks of the large 
railway market that began in 1923. Railway traffic and 
earnings are on the upgrade. Reserves of equipment 
are low. The great buying needs still to be filled pro- 
vide an outstanding opportunity for profitable railway 
sales and advertising efforts. 


One of the primary essentials of effective railway selling 
is paving the way for your salesmen among the thou- 
sands of important railway men, scattered over some 
240.000 miles of railroad from Maine to California. 
You can educate these men and make them receptive 
to your products through the five Simmons-Boardman 
departmental railway publications . . . the publications 
that are recognized and used as the authoritative sources 
of railway news and information. 


These publications enable you to select your own railway 

audience without waste, for each publication is devoted 

to the interests of one of the several branches of railway 

activity and each one has a specialized circulation of rail- 

way men with buying power and influence. These men 

are constantly on the alert for new information, pre- 

sented in the advertising pages as well as in the text 

pages. because of the present rapid developments and 

changes in standards and service. _ = a ee 
‘ " ° | ae ee -.-* 
itis sound policy to make a continuous advertising cam- Op 8 CE ¥ fet SEY rele 
paign in the Simmons-Boardman railway publications an : a ERLE TS 
important part of your efforts to win consideration for 

your products and increase your railway sales. 














Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
Washington, D. C. 


THE BROAD TO RAILWAY SALES 
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Figures a 
Ss. Census 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Company 
Homer Laughlin China 
Company 
Carborundum Co. 
Onondaga Pottery Co. 
Gladding, McBean & Co. 
Robinson Clay Product 
Company 
Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Company 
Trenton Potteries Co. 
American Chinaware 
Company 
Limoges China Co. 
Champion Porcelain Co. 
Norton Company 


Value of Product $107,9 


d-depression data of the 
of Manufactures 


Major Markets Within a 
Single Major Market 


Percent of 

Vegetable all Proc- 

Oils ess Indus- 
tries 


1,163 908! 16.25 
55,376 23,867, 10. 
78.000 $232,050,507 5.20 


Some of the Manufacturers of 
Ceramics and Vegetable Oils 


Procter & Gamble Co. 

Southern Cotton Oil Co. 

Lever Bros. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons 

Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company 

National Lead Co. 

Corn Products Refining 
Company 

Vegetable Oil Products 
Company 

Planters Nut & Choco- 
late Company 

Bisbee Linseed Co. 


HE term ceramics covers a multitude of products such 


as spark-plugs, enamelware, insulators, pottery, dishes 
sewer pipe, terra cotta, crockery, abrasives, refractory ma 
terials and the like. Before the depression the ceramic 


industry produced annually nearly a half-billion dollars 


worth of products. But large as the industry is, it produces 
less than 2% of the output of the Process Industries of 
which it is a part. In common with other branches of the 
Process Industries, ceramics are marching forward in pro 
duction, in quality and in processing technique. 


So are vegetable oils, another segment of the Process Indus 
tries that was in the half-billion class in 1929. The uses fo 
oils extracted from vegetables have multiplied rapidly a 
new sources have been discovered. Today the biggest con 
sumers are other branches of the Process Industries whic! 
utilize the oils as raw materials in the manufacture of paint: 
soaps and chemicals. An industry in itself, vegetable oi 
production accounts for only 3% of the value of output o 
the Process Industries. 
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Unlike as they are ceramics and vegetable oils are very much 
related. They are developed and produced by chemical en- 


gineers using many of the same operations, the same or simi- 
lar machinery and equipment. (See partial list at right). 
in fact it is equipment that makes the whole chemical engi- 
neering world kin—that welds the various elements together 
as a unit that is better known as the Process Industries. 
Chemical engineering is the mass production side of chem- 
istry, making possible in plenty the products that otherwise 
would be laboratory playthings—products such as are identi- 
fied across the bottom of these pages. 


Rewards in the form of large orders await industrial adver- 
tisers with the right products and the will to do a construc- 
tive selling job in this market of markets. Chem & Met, 
which has mirrored and encouraged for years the advance- 
ment of chemical engineering, can help industrial advertisers 
who want to go after these orders. The counsel of its sales 
and editorial staffs and the selling influence of its advertis- 
ing pages are available to every manufacturer with the prod- 
ucts that fit. 












Operations, Machinery and 
Equipment Used by Chem- 
ical Engineers in Producing 
Ceramics and Vegetable Oils. 


Materials Handling: Conveyors, hoists, power and 
hand trucks, skids, bins, containers, packaging 
equipment, scales, industrial cars. 


Fluids Handling: Pumps, piping, valves, fittings, 
compressors, fans, vats, tanks. 


Disintegration: Crushers, grinders, pulverizers, mills. 


Pressing and Forming: Hydraulic and mechanical 
presses, expellers, curb presses, extruding machines. 


Mixing: Turbine, paddle and propeller mixers, 
mills, flight and screw mixers, chasers. 


Heat Transfer: Kilns, tanks, stills, cookers. 
Refrigeration; Compressors, chiller rolls. 


Mechanical Separation: Screens, filters, dust collectors, 
centrifugal and magnetic separators. 


Vaporization: Dryers, stills. 


Control: Indicating, recording and controlling in- 
struments, samplers, air compressors, electrical 
switch-gear, valves, feeders. 


Power Generation and Application: Steam engines, tur- 
bines, generators, transformers, motors, starters, 
belting, shafting, gears, chain drives, speed re- 
ducers, bearings. 


Process Steam: Boilers, stokers, economizers, con- 
densers, reducing valves, piping, insulation. 


Chemical Reaction: Converters, acid leaching tanks. 


CHEMICAL 
& Metallurgical 


ENGINEERING 


Published by McGraw-Hill, New York 
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Black & Decker 


number of jobbers appointed for dis- 
tribution of the products is left to 
each manager’s discretion. 

What has been said of the selec- 
tion of sales executives also applies 
in a more limited sense to salesmen. 
The general policy is to choose men 
who have grown in the company or 
with one of its jobbers. Occasionally 
college graduates are employed, 
trained in the factory and ultimately 
sent into the territories. 

@ The fundamental plan, however, is 
for the territorial manager to employ, 
train, and supervise his salesmen so 
far as he can in the field. He pays 
them out of his own commissions. 
Like the 


salesman is on a straight commission 


territorial manager, the 
basis. 

With the adoption of this system, 
all detail of remote supervision of 
salesmen and handling their expenses 
from the home office came to an 
abrupt ending. Each district man- 
ager measures up to the fullest ex- 
tent to his responsibilities to his job- 
bers, the factory, salesmen and to 
himself. The system, so far as Black 
& Decker is concerned, is a proved 
success, 

The job of the sales organization 
is to help jobbers sell the company’s 
tools. As a matter of fact, the fifty 
Black & Decker salesmen who cover 
the country spend practically all their 
time working with jobbers’ salesmen. 
The least part of their assignments 
is taking the jobber’s order. In many 
cases, the jobber entrusts the com- 
plete job of ordering to the Black & 
Decker 
keeps perpetual watch over the stock 


salesman, who, of course, 
with a view to increasing turnover. 
@ All the salesman’s contact work 
with the trade is prearranged with 
the jobber’s sales manager. Meetings 
of jobber salesmen are held, calls on 
the trade are scheduled in advance. 
The assignment is a large one, for 
there are between 8,000 and 9,000 
jobber salesmen, employed in both in- 
side and outside work, with whom he 
works. 

The sales program is backed by an 
aggressive advertising and sales pro- 
motion activity. This fulfills one of the 
principal pledges to the distributor. 
Horizontal papers are used to cover 
industries which are the best potential 
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markets for the tools. Primary mar- 
kets are defined first, these, of course, 
being the metal working trades and 
industries. The more important sec- 
ondary markets are then selected and 
the advertising branches out from 
there. 

Dwelling primarily on the products 
and their applications, the advertis- 
ing is a blend of various types. Ilus- 
trations are usually in two colors. 
Messages are brief and pointed, and 
there is no crowding in the copy. In 
numerous separate insertions, the en- 
tire line is covered. A representative 
list of automotive, metal trades, in- 
dustrial aviation 
papers is used. 

@ All advertising is carefully mer- 
chandised. Ample quantities of high 
quality preprints are obtained and 
placed in distributors’ and salesmen’s 
hands. Sales promotion activities are 
timed to tie-in with the various ad- 


management and 


vertising Campaigns. 

Catalogs are furnished liberally. A 
miniature reproduced by the photo 
lithographic method is made up as an 
additional sales help for the jobber, 
who gives them to his best customers. 
Newest developments are covered in 
supplementary catalog pages which 
are issued as needed. 

In addition to the regular catalog, 


_ the company makes up a deluxe edi- 


tion which is sent to approximately 
14,000 industrial plants and all gov- 
ernment purchasing departments. This 
edition is printed on better paper than 
the jobber edition which is designed 
to reduce bulk. Jobber catalogs are 
distributed by the salesmen, who also 
carry full sets of all current adver- 
tising. A tight tie-up is effected by 
salesman distribution of sales promo- 
tion and advertising material and dis- 
play fixtures for jobbers’ use. Indus- 
trial mailings are made from time to 
time covering various tools and spe- 
cific applications. Posters and mail 
stuffers are also employed. 
@ The company does a good job on its 
store displays. The large wall pieces 
occasionally issued are of such sim- 
plicity and striking size and color that 
they are usually tacked up as perma- 
ment fixtures in conspicuous wall 
space. Display stands are of elemen- 
tary simplicity, and in. consequence 
focus full attention on the product. 
Black & Decker also participates in 
national and sectional shows. This 
year, it has joined in ten such events. 
In hundreds of instances, it codper- 


ates with distributors in their annual 
open house promotions. 

A unique feature of the Black & 
Decker plan is its provision for fac- 
tory service branches or stations, loca- 
tions of which are shown on the ac- 
companying map. The company 
maintains eighteen factory service 
branches in America, at each of which 
are complete facilities for servicing 
its tools. In most cases, the district 
sales manager has his office in the 
same quarters. Thus the factory serv- 
ice branch usually is the physical cen- 
ter of the territorial activities. 

The main function of these branches 

is to give effect to a program of con- 
tinued education of customers de- 
signed to produce the greatest possible 
usefulness of and satisfaction with the 
tools after they are sold. The com- 
pany has developed its service opera- 
tions to a high pinnacle and has won 
a place of prime distinction by this 
endeavor. 
@ Men in charge of service branch 
operations, all of which come under 
the general supervision of the service 
manager at Towson, obtained their 
training and primary experience at 
the factory. 

Each branch has an adequate con- 
signment stock of parts. It not only 
gives speedy fulfillment to the Black 
& Decker guarantee, when necessary, 
but also puts old tools into first-class 
condition by replacement of worn 
parts whenever possible. Such jobs 
leave the branch with a full guar- 
antee. 

On the service branch manager’s 

shoulders rests a considerable responsi- 
bility. It is up to him to determine 
the status of the tool submitted for 
service. If it needs free attention, 
under the guarantee, this is given. If 
the tool is an old one, he must decide 
whether it can be restored to the 
standard enabling guarantee coverage. 
If not, he must advise the owner that 
the tool will be placed in the best 
shape possible, or, in some cases, sug- 
gest replacement. All invoicing for 
the eighteen branches, except the Pa- 
cific Coast, is done from Towson. 
@ But with these eighteen factory 
service branches, Black & Decker had 
not realized its ideal. The manage- 
ment thereupon set up a sub-group of 
authorized service stations. 

Sub-service stations are established 
by the head of the service department 
at Towson. Under his direction, anal- 


(Continued on Page 47) « 
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How the Growth of a Job 
Built a Market for you 


First of a series of studies showing how the power 
engineer's buying function grew to include more than 
a hundred items of industrial equipment. 


NDUSTRY has grown so involved that the 

job of selecting profitable markets is 
often clarified by referring back to simple 
beginnings. 

Why, for example, is the power engineer 
so important in the purchase of the wide 
variety of products listed at the right? 


Let’s go back beyond the dawn of the cen- 
tury. Then the typical power plant con- 
sisted of a boiler, engine, line-shaft, and 
pulleys on driven-machines. The power 
engineer’s function was obvious—it was to 
generate mechanical power and transmit it 
to the point of final utilization. 


Today his job is basically the same. True, 
many power services have been added to 
his responsibilities — hot and cold water, 
electricity, compressed air, refrigeration, 
conditioned air. And the nucleus of the 
power plant (boilers, engines, and acces- 
sories) has been assembled in a separate 
building. But the power “system” and the 
power engineer’s job are fundamentally 
what they were when the above was the 


latest in power plants. 


This illustration, by the way, was taken from 


POWER, July issue, 1892. The publica- 


330 W. 42ND ST. 


POWER 


tion’s function then (as now) was to serve 
the practical every-day needs of the power 
engineer. Then (as now) it was edited by 
able engineers who knew these problems 
and could interpret them in the engineer’s 
own language. And then (as now) these 
engineers leaned on POWER’S editorial 
pages for the “how” and “why,” and upon 
the advertising pages for the “with what” of 
power plant improvement. 


The power engineer, the power equipment 
manufacturer, and POWER have grown up 
together. They have helped create each 
other. It is because they are so intimately 
a part of the same picture that POWER has 
become the accepted Market Place of the 
Power Field. 


Every month more than two hundred manu- 
facturers increase the effectiveness of their 
personal selling, widen their market, reduce 
their selling costs, and build their prestige 
by transmitting their selling message, 
through POWER, to 23,000 subscribers and 
to some 40,000 other leading power engi- 
neers that read these subscribed copies. 


First August forms close July 21. Final 
forms close July 27. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ABC A McGraw-Hill Publication ABP 





If you sell any of these 
products, POWER'’s 
readers are among your 
most important buyers: 
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Cash Available 


For Modernization 

@ A RECENT tabulation of the cash position 
of a number of leading corporations indicated 
that these companies have greatly increased the 
amount of cash on hand. Thirty leading com- 
panies, which at the end of 1929 had cash bal- 
ances of $415,000,000, had cash at the end of 
1935 aggregating $888,000,000. 

While it is of course true that these figures are 
not necessarily significant for industry as a 
whole, they do suggest that many corporations 
have put themselves in a far more liquid position 
than formerly. They have the money available 
for expansion and improvement. This impres- 
sion is strengthened by the fact that current 
earnings reports of manufacturers in almost all 
lines show substantial increases in earnings, and 
as a result dividends are being increased and re- 
turning prosperity more generally distributed. 


What should be the policy of the corporation 
with ample funds available for improvement? 
In most cases it would find the investment of a 
substantial portion of its reserves in new and 
modern buildings and equipment a most profit- 
able operation. Costs would be ‘reduced, prices 
could be lowered, thus broadening the market 
for the products manufactured, and the com- 
petitive position of the manufacturer immedi- 
ately improved. 

Progressive manufacturers are actually doing 
that. The automotive industry, which has shown 
the way to the country by improving its product 
and lowering prices to the consumer, is likewise 
assuring profitable operations now and in the fu- 
ture by the improvement of its manufacturing 
facilities. Some of the most important programs 
of this character announced in recent months 
have emanated from this great industry. Other 
classes of manufacturing are following the ex- 
ample of the motor builders, and are literally 
putting their houses in order by the installation 
of new and modern equipment and the junking 
of obsolete production machinery. 

Because industry has both the disposition and 
the funds with which to carry on a general pro- 
gram of modernization, manufacturers who can 
play a part in this work have a remarkable op- 
portunity for successful sales, advertising and 
merchandising activities. Their promotion will 
be read with keen interest by executives who are 
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carefully studying their situation, and determin- 
ing how to invest idle funds most profitably in 
the improvement of their plants. From this 
standpoint, marketing opportunities in the in- 
dustrial field at present seem most attractive. 


Do Advertising Men 
Know Their Markets? 


@ THE question of the freedom of movement 
which should be accorded advertising men in 
getting out into the field, studying the markets 
at which their campaigns are directed, finding 
the new applications which users are making of 
their products, and, in general, supplementing 
statistical and academic study of markets by per- 
sonal contacts with them, is not new. But it is 
especially interesting at this time, when old rou- 
tines must be checked and profitable use of ex- 
panding advertising assured. 

W. W. Pigue, manager of the Pittsburgh office 
of the Gulf Publishing Company, has expressed 
some interesting ideas on this subject in a letter 
which he addressed to a number of industrial 
advertising men in that territory. 

“Wouldn’t it be a wonderful thing for the 
house,” he inquired, “if the man who is talking 
to a thousand customers and prospective cus- 
tomers for every single soul approached by the 
salesman could actually get out on the firing 
line and find out what he ought to know, rather 
than be forced to depend on what is too often 
misfit information, second or third hand?” 

The answer, of course, is “yes”; and it should 
be added that this is exactly what many success- 
ful industrial advertising managers are doing 
now. Unfortunately, not enough executives of 
advertising departments have sufficient leeway in 
this direction, and too many of them are tied to 
their desks entirely too large a part of the time. 
But those who have the confidence of their man- 
agements, and have demonstrated the right to the 
responsibilities which a real advertising manager 
should have, know the value of field contacts as 
a means of supplying new information and fre- 
quently new enthusiasm. 

Several years ago the advertising manager of 
a company which had just started to market its 
product in the textile field made a tour of the 
South in order to see just how the inside of a 
spinning mill looks, and to get an idea of the 
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way the product worked in the big knitting and 
weaving plants. He came back with so many 
ideas, so many pictures and so many practical 
slants on his product that his campaign in the 
textile publications went over with a bang. Cer- 
tainly his investment of time on behalf of his 
company was worth while. 

One of the benefits of industrial exhibits is 


that it gives the advertising manager, who not. 


infrequently is in charge of the show, opportu- 
nity for numerous direct personal contacts with 
the men who are reading his copy. Conversa- 
tions with them about their practical problems 
keep his advertising from going hay-wire in its 
arguments and appeals. 

There’s no question about it, the advertising 
manager who wants to do a real job for his com- 
pany mustn’t hide behind his desk. He needs 
the invigoration which comes from breathing the 
fresh air of new experience out in the field. 


Social Trends and 
Industrial Markets 


@ THE trend of the times is in the direction of 
more attention to the needs of the common man, 
more consideration for the worker and others 
whose roles in industry are both modest and in- 
dispensable. The adoption of legislation on the 
general subject of social security is an indication 
of the direction in which public sentiment is 
swinging. 

The Congressional investigation of the damage 
done to workers on a big tunnel job by silicosis 
suggested that government, through both na- 
tional and state legislation, may take action to 
protect the lives and health of workers through 
more rigorous regulations. The question of the 
comfort and health of workers is not a subject 
about which industrial executives can afford to 
be uninterested. 

In the foundry field, which right now is pro- 
gressing toward modernization at a rapid rate, 
the matter of dust collection is having more at- 
tention than for a long time. The installation 
of equipment which will protect workers from 
damage due to excessive dust is going on apace, 
and similar improvements are being made in 
other industries where too great a toll has been 
exacted from workers from this and similar 
causes. 

Manufacturers whose equipment fits into a 
general plan for improving the lot of the worker 
and insuring his comfort, health and con- 
venience have an unusual opportunity at this 
time. They have a story which will interest ex- 
ecutives in most industries, for while great prog- 
ress has been made in the equipment of indus- 
trial plants from the standpoint of accident 
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prevention, sanitation and the like, much remains 
to be done. 

The design of industrial buildings and the 
planning of industrial operating procedures will 
undoubtedly take the worker’s angle into greater 
account from now on. 


What Do Workers 

Know About Economics? 

@ THE attacks which have been made upon 
modern industrial machinery and methods in re- 
cent years have shown that the public at large, 
and industrial workers in particular, do not un- 
derstand the economics of the machine age. 

In a recent issue, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING sug- 
gested that the industrial press might well de- 
vote attention to the preparation of material 
which would serve to educate the public as to 
the place which industry has in the maintenance 
of our modern civilization, and especially the 
function of the machine in making the comforts 
of life today available to the great masses of the 
people. 

The August issue of Factory Management and 
Maintenance, devoted to ““What Industry Means 
to America,” will render a real service in this 
field. It will provide basic economic information 
which can be distributed to advantage among 
workers and the general public. More editorial 
activities of this kind should be undertaken by 
industrial publications. 


Make It Easy to 

Respond to Advertising 

@ PUBLICATION advertising or advertising 
literature designed to produce inquiries or effect 
direct action should make it easy for the reader 
to make immediate response. The value of such 
provision is attested by the success of coupon 
advertising. 

In industrial advertising, however, it may be 
advisable to suggest even quicker action than 
the return of a coupon by including the tele- 
phone number of principal offices from which 
further information may be obtained or a rep- 
resentative called for service. This is especially 
true in distribution set-ups where the advertiser 
is represented by agents or dealers not operating 
under the company name. 

Listing a string of cities in connection with 
the signature of an advertisement may be im- 
pressive, but should a reader find it difficult to 
locate a representative due to incomplete ad- 
dress, interest quickly cools. 

Make it easy for prospects to get in touch with 
you when interested. Your telephone number 
appropriately used, especially on letterheads, 
may stimulate many “quick action” calls. 
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Covering An Industrial Market 


and refinement in plan of travel and 
control of travel cost. The mileage 
will vary little, regardless of the fre- 
quency selection. The time element 
for coverage, however, will vary con- 
siderably. This will be recorded on 
the mileage chart. (Exhibit K). 
Study the mileage chart with plan- 
ning sheet. It will supply facts of 
value, relating to sales costs. This 
chart contains the measuring stick for 
time required and miles necessary to 
travel each route. The “Frequency” 
classification is applied only in the 
regular travel plan. Some accounts 
will be visited every trip, others only 
on the second, third, fourth, etc., trip 
over the route. This is shown on the 
customer record cards (Exhibit C) 
and is the key to the selection of these 
cards sent to the salesman after his 
plan is approved. The trip on which 
all direct contact accounts are visited 
will require more days, but usually 
not many plus miles of travel. This 
record is used as a criterion for check- 
ing mileage reported traveled on ex- 
pense reports. 
Maps of the routes, identified by 
letter or number, must be sent to the 
* salesmen. 
@ Calls made daily are recorded on the 
monthly analysis chart (Exhibit F), 
from the customer record cards. The 
cards should pass from the mail desk 
to the director of planning, where 
they are read and analyzed and routed 
to each interested department. The 
analysis chart will show the days on 
which calls were made and the days 
showing no activity. Should the sales- 
man fail to mail the cards daily, ‘t 
will cause much difficulty and added 
work for everybody. The rules should 
be followed. 
Every call, whether made by terri- 
product _ specialist, 
management, 


torial salesmen, 
service men or sales 
should be reported on a customer rec- 
ord card. 

The use of the telephone as an 
agency of contact has made it pos- 
sible, in many selling plans, to do di- 
rect contact work with an increased 
number of prospects. Phoning centers 
can be established and the local areas 
lacking sufficient potential volume, 
can be covered inexpensively by this 
method. Telephone contacts should be 


recorded on customer record cards, 
and the history properly written. 
Where these accounts are concentrated 
and the requirements for direct con- 
tacts are heavy, the telephone agency 
is one worth using. Customer record 
cards should show “contacted by 
phone.” 

Salesmen are kept informed of ac- 
tive sales subjects with customers in 
their territory by receiving copies of 


WILEAGE ABD TIVE ELEXEWT CHART 
REGULAR SCHEDULE EXPRESS | DELAYED 


FRE UBUCY 
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Exhibit K—Mileage Chart 
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correspondence daily. They are in- 
structed to return all copies to the 
ofice which they desire recorded on 
customer record cards. These copies 
will be filed in with them, and if a 
direct account, will be returned to the 
salesman when he plans covering the 
territory in which the account is lo- 
cated. If the account is classified as 
a distributor account it is referred to 
the distributor located within that 
territory. 

@ Note: Exhibit C— inside page— 
column “Date should call again” pro- 
vides a place for recording required 
future calls. 

A calendar file for these is estab- 
lished in connection with the call con- 
trol card file. It is located in the in- 
active file under “Months by days.” 
This file will contain one set of index 
cards for thirty-one days and a com- 
plete set of months. This must be 
referred to when considering future 
plan reports. 

The requirement of an 
schedule is often revealed by the ac- 
cumulation on the calendar of ac- 
counts, which should be contacted on 
selected dates which can only be 
accomplished by an express schedule. 

A constant review is necessary be- 


express 


cause potentials change rapidly with 


changing conditions, both upswing 
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ind downslides in industrial activity. 


The flow of reports is governed by 
he use to which they are put. Cus- 
comer record cards have the greatest 
value of all forms used in this plan 
ind flow into many channels of use. 
Keep the flow moving. Other reports 
re of value as the information ac- 
cumulated is organized by the director 
f the plan and submitted to those 
vho should be interested. 

@ The direct contact, special direct, 
ind house accounts are contacted by 







the territorial salesman, product spe- 
cialist, those in sales management and 
service men. Direct mail accounts are 
covered by business paper advertising 
ind direct mail material. Special men- 
tion is made of business paper adver- 
tising in the coverage of this classifi- 
cation of direct mail contact accounts 
because these advertising pages are dis- 
tributed to these accounts. Publication 
idvertising reaches all classes of ac- 
counts. This leaves the accounts clas- 
sified as “Distributor Accounts. 

Mill supply distributors are a most 


mportant agency of coverage and dis- 
tribution of industrial products. This 
plan provides for a definite responsi- 
bility being assigned to members of 
that industry. The distributor contact, 
direct contact, and special direct ac- 
counts are included in one group as 
the important customers within each 
territory. The distributor’s particular 
responsibility for coverage, however, 
s of those accounts classified as dis- 
tributor accounts. 

Market surveys are required. Busi- 
nesss paper news items and other valu- 
able agencies are utilized in obtaining 
this important information. 

These data are not all in the posses- 
sion of the salesman, and if they were, 
it would be a Herculean task for him 
to organize them into one forceful 
instrument. This organizing work 
will be covered in the last installment 
under the subtitle of “Codrdinating 
All Agencies in the Coverage of an 
Industrial Market.” 


Announces Product 
Design Contest 


The second annual product design con- 
test of Electrical Manufacturing was an- 
nounced last month. The contest which 
closes Aug. 15 is open to all who design 
r make electrically operated machines, 

ppliances and equipment. Prize awards, 
totaling $500, will be presented the suc- 
essful contestants. The names of the 
winners, together with the prize-winning 
nanuscripts, will be published in the Oc- 
ber Product Design Number of the 
olleaiiin 


EQUIPMENT 
USED ON ONE 
LARGE JOB 


Completely air conditioning this 
modern building—a municipal 
auditorium —was a $700,000 job. 
More than 34 different types of 
equipment installed —41 fans 
handling 1,825,150 cfm—14 air 
washers—14 mechanical filters— 
two 600-ton refrigerating units— 
32 unit ventilators—800 tons of 
copper alloy sheets—tmore than 
15 miles of copper pipe—over 10 
miles of steel pipe— pumps, con- 
trols, meters, gauges, valves, 
radiators, insulation, heating and 
cooling surface, vacuum cleaning 
units, etc. 


The men who controlled this 
project—the men who control 
most of the money-volume orders 
for air conditioning— are readers 
of HEATING, PIPING AND AIR 
CONDITIONING. 


6NORTH 
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Are you after the big game in air conditioning? 
Then concentrate your sales effort on the industrial 
and commercial market. That’s where the money- 
volume orders are breaking to the tune of $100,000,000 
annually, involving more than a hundred different 
products. That’s the field HEATING, PIPING AND AIR 
ConDITIONING covers thoroughly. 


HEATING, PIPING AND AIR CONDITIONING is a high- 
powered rifle you can use with telling effect—the one 
publication which can help you sell the key men who 
control 80°, of all purchases of all required equipment. 


Our circulation includes both the men who plan and 
the men who buy—engineers in industry and large 
buildings, consulting engineers and large contractors 
—the greatest subscriber audience in air conditioning. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. Note the scope of our 
editorial content, and that we carry monthly the 
Official Journal of the American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers. Note the present advertisers 
—many of whom feel that our publication alone 
gives them the adequate coverage in this vast and 
rapidly expanding market. One paper—low cost—a 
complete campaign! 
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Trends 





A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Shipbuilding Has 
Favorable Outlook 
@ SHIPBUILDING the United 


States increased over sixty-four per 
cent in 1935. Since the first of this 
year the volume of merchant tonnage 
under construction has shown a fur- 
ther increase of twenty-two per cent 
and congress has authorized the con- 
struction of twelve destroyers and six 
submarines in addition to the eighty- 
six naval vessels of 283,851 tons now 
building. Congress has also authorized 
the construction of two battleships if 
and when other undertake 
such construction. 


in 


nations 


Not only is the volume of naval 
construction the greatest in the his- 
tory of the nation in peace times but 
merchant shipbuilding, already strong- 
ly on the upturn, is about to be 
greatly expanded because of the pas- 
sage by the last congress of a new ship 
subsidy bill, which provides means for 
rebuilding the American merchant 
marine in foreign trade. Most of the 
American vessels now being operated 
in this trade are old and out of date. 
Something like 400 new vessels are 
needed to modernize the fleet, so that 
it can compete advantageously with 
the modern efficient vessels that for- 
eign operators have been continually 
placing in service during the last dec- 
ade. As over $100,000,000 in gov- 
ernment funds be available 
the fiscal year beginning July 1 to 
start rebuilding the merchant marine, 
there is every prospect of a real boom 


will in 


in shipbuilding during the next ten 
years. 

As further assurance of increased 
shipbuilding activities, shipping has 
shown a marked improvement this 
year. A banner year is expected in 
passenger travel. Steamship lines and 
travel agencies are looking forward 
confidently to a revival of passenger 
travel on regular routes to a degree 
comparable to pre-depression levels. 
Capacity bookings are already being 
reported for the summer season. Both 
and intercoastal shipping 
show a substantial improvement due 
almost entirely to increases in both 


coast wise 


38 


passenger and freight traffic and not 
to any upward trend in fares or 
freight rates. Foreign trade for the 
year is well above the corresponding 
months of last year—H. H. Brown, 
Editor, Marine Engineering and Ship- 
ping Review. 


Clay Products Industry 
In Sharp Revival 


@ THERE seem to be a fairly large 
number of people who have counted 
the brick and clay products industry 
out of the industrial picture. And 
they are probably not to be blamed 
for such an idea. In the first place the 
industry was almost out of the picture 
for a number of years, at least from 
the standpoint of production. From 
1931 to the beginning of 1935, a 
period of four years, average opera- 
tions probably did not exceed twenty 
per cent of normal. During this same 
time, the building industry, (which is 
the largest market for brick and clay 
products), and the general public was 
besieged with a flood of propaganda 
to the effect that old line materials 
and old construction methods 
were extinct and being replaced by the 
new idea of prefabrication using new 
types of building materials. 


line 


But this is not yet the whole story. 
In the boom years the clay products 
industry, like every other, bought a 
tremendous amount of equipment with 
the result that, when the building 
slump began in 1927, brick and clay 
products manufacturers were well 
equipped from a manufacturing stand- 
point. In the preliminary depression 
years up to 1930 new equipment pur- 
chases were gradually curtailed. Then 
the real slump hit and, since there was 
no production, there was also no equip- 
ment buying. Thus, gradually, the im- 
pression grew among those who were 
not well informed, that the brick and 
clay products industry was dead, or at 
least dying. 

These people also forgot that the 
clay products industry includes the 
manufacture of refractories. These 
products are used largely in the steel 








industry and their sales curve prac- 
tically parallels the steel production 
curve. Steel production now stands 
at over seventy per cent of capacity. 

Let’s see then what the facts are. 
According to a survey made by Brick 
and Clay Record, the industry showed 
a sharp upturn in 1934 with the re- 
vival in building and in 1935 pro- 
duction and sales again increased, ap- 
proximately seventy-five per cent over 
1934. Today the industry as a whole 
is operating at about sixty to sixty-five 
per cent of normal. 

Here, then, is the real picture of 
the clay products industry. It is re- 
viving equally as rapidly as the build- 
ing industry and virtually in the same 
proportion. Despite what the coun- 
try was led to believe with respect to 
prefabricated construction, using so- 
called new materials, people are build- 
ing today about the same kind of 
houses and buildings as in the past 
and they are using largely the same 
type of materials. 

It is important to bear in mind, 
however, as stated above, that the 
brick and clay products industry, dur- 
ing a period lasting almost eight years, 
bought virtually no equipment. Thus 
manufacturers are now faced with the 
necessity of replacing a very large 
proportion of their outworn and worn 
out machinery and equipment. The 
industry is in virtually the same posi- 
tion as the man who bought no new 
clothing for several years because he 
was out of a job. When that man 
did finally get a job he had to buy 
new clothes to hold it—HeErsert V. 
Karepret, Managing Editor, Brick & 
Clay Record. 


Meat Packers 
Are Modernizing 


@ AT present the most important 
trend in the meat packing industry 
from an industrial viewpoint is that 
towards plant modernization and con- 
struction. Both large and small pack- 
ers are modernizing, not only in de- 
partments which process meat and 
manufacture meat products, but in 
the power house, refrigeration and 
shipping departments. 

Notable progress has been made in 
power house development during the 
last year or two—many packers find- 
ing that installation of modern high- 
pressure steam equipment has resulted 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Battery of gear cutters 

in typical farm-machin- 
ery plant... another branch 
of the busy, buying metal- 
working field . . . here, too, 
American Machinist readers 

control orders for shop 

equipment and supplies 


.- - farm-machinery plants speed- 
ing up shop equipment buying... 


Are you getting your share of the big orders 
from this field in 1936? Advertising in 


American Machinist will make you more cer- 


With this year’s sales averaging 25% ahead 
of 1935, plants making tractors, plows, har- 
vesters, and other farm machinery are better 
prospects than ever for shop equipment and 
supplies. 

Increased sales have furnished both the ne- 
cessity and the money for new, modern ma- 
chinery. Obsolete and worn out metal-working 
equipment is being rapidly replaced. Such a 
condition prevails in practically all branches 
of the metal-working field today. 


Proof? Machine tools, used almost exclusively 
by the metal-working field, are selling 79% 
faster this year than in 1935. 


tain the answer is, “Yes.” 

For American Machinist advertising sells your 
product to the men who control the orders 
for metal-working shop equipment. It gets 
your product considered more often. It gets 
your product on the preferred list in more 
plants. It helps you get more business. Use it! 
And use it continuously! It’s your most effec- 
tive, most economical sales tool in the busy, 


buying metal-working field. 


Ameriean Machinist 


A McGraw-Hill Publication ° 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
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industrial Building Spurt Marks 
Current Activity in this field 


Construction is setting the 

pace in the program of re- 

covery of the heavy indus- 

tries in 1936. Confirming the 

promise of the preceding 

year, the steady advance of 

construction assures the per- 

Editor manence of this recovery. 

Engineering Any doubt about the con- 

News-Record tinuance of the upturn in 

construction activity that was the outstand- 

ing event of 1935 is dispelled by the present 

year’s record, which shows that the rate of 

new building is not only maintained but 
month after month is further increased. 


The first five months of the year registered 
a 40% gain in engineering construction over 
the corresponding months of 1935. The big 
gain is in industrial rebuilding and expan- 
sion. Dwelling-house construction is going 
forward at double last year’s rate. Public 
Works, still holding up, should soon be 
back in second place, their normal position. 


F. E. Scumitt 


Period of Retrenchment is Over 


Shortages and obsolescence have been ac- 
cumulating everywhere during five years 
of retrenchment and marking time. Plant 
and equipment deteriorated, while new prod- 
ucts and new requirements were evolved. 
Inevitably the time came when a large part 
of the old plant had to be rehabilitated or 
rebuilt if the nation was to continue in busi- 
ness. With confidence and courage returning, 
and money once more seeking new investment, 
these conditions have started fresh industrial 
growth, and with it have given the initial 
impulse to the work of rehousing. 


It is significant that this revival is not a 
boom. The growth is steady. It moves ahead 
continuously. Devoid of speculative features, 
the movement is a healthy expression of 
faith in the future and willingness to ven- 
ture and to invest. Because of this fac’ also, 
one by one all departments of the capital 
goods field are joining in the advance, from 
pumps to shovels, steel work to cement, power 
cables to air compressors and man; mills 
and factories will be busy supplying them. 

Since the greater part of the country’s 
current savings is invested through co:struc- 
tion, the present growth affects every indus- 
try, every business and every citizen. // points 
the way to the return of busy times an. pros- 
perity that will be felt in terms of increased 
sales throughout all business and industry. 


New Planning Policy Ousts 
Obsolete Equipment 


Modern equipment anid meth- 

ods have expanded the scope 

of heavy construction to a 

point where it is now fea- 

4 sible to undertake projects 

wa which were only dreams a 

R. K. Tou decade or two ago. In heavy 

Editor construction today, the key 

Construction to success — and prohts —1s 

Methods = proper. equipment for the 

job. In contractors’ language this means in- 

telligent advance study of the project in 

terms of the construction operations involved 

and then the selection of the right amount 

and right kind of machinery to maintain a 
predetermined schedule of progress 

Construction by modern methods i. more 
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s| Remarkable Revival 
in Industry 
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a problem of organizing and coordinating 
machine operations than it is a management 
of men. It has been truly said that a “job 
well equipped is a profit half earned.” Pro- 
gressive contractors are fully aware of this 
principle and they realize, too, that in no 
other industry does obsolescence, rather than 

or age, more quickly outmode equip- 

than in the construction industry. 


New Equipment has been Designed 
to Cut Construction Costs 

Manufacturers have been active, particu- 
larly during the last three years, in de- 
signing new machines or making radical im- 
provements in exisiting models. They have 
been cutting down on weights, using high- 
strength alloy steels and welded connections, 
increasing speed and flexibility, adding power 


Electrical Work Booms as 
Revival Spreads to Industrial 
Building Projects 


Significant of the sharp up- 

turn in electrical construc- 

tion activity is the shortage 

of skilled electricians de- 

veloping in a number of ci- 

ties. New commercial build- 

S. B. Wituams iD8> modernization of in- 
Editor dustrial plants and mercan- 
Electrical _ tile establishments have been 
Contracting the outstanding factors of 
improved business. Added to these, however, 
are several promotional programs which are 
actively stimulating additional wiring, in- 


’s 12 Major Markets 


to wiring, the replacement of which will 
take at least two or three years to accomplish. 

The trend toward improved mechaniza- 
tion of industry is bringing more compli- 
cated power processes and more intricate 
systems of control. Air conditioning, higher 
lighting intensities and automatic regulation 
of power, light and heat are only just begin- 
ning to grow. Add to this a promotion pro- 
gram for more adequately designed wiring 
installations, and it becomes apparent that 
the electrical portion of the building dollar 
is bound to become much larger. 

The rewiring market which amounts to 
several billions of dollars in itself represents 
a tremendous opportunity for the sale of ma- 
terials and supplies. Thus with a three-fold 
opportunity in modernization, new construc- 
tion and rewiring markets, electrical con- 
struction offers one of the largest sales po- 





and raising capacity by refinements in design cluding the rural electrification program. tentials in the country for increased con- 
and operating control. To _the contractor Eastern floods caused a tremendous damage sumption of manufactured products. 
these developments are of vital significance 
for they mean his bread and butter — lower 
unit costs — even at the expense of scrapping 
equipment that might be considered service- 
i? wer p vere n " P : — . a . ° 
meth * 1 -" a a Se ee J peemapons expansion of construction activity is reflected in increasing orders in 
e avalianie. . ° o o 
— An experienced construction engineer has every one of Industry's 12 Major Markets. For the construction boom which began 
in summed up the matter of adequate ma- with public works projects has been paralleled by a sharp upswing in industrial construc- 
oiects chinery in a —— “As * rule, the > tion and rehabilitation. From these twin sources all industry is benefiting with increased 
cost of mechanica equipment or a project ts . . . ° 
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ns a relatively email clement of the tetel cxst orders for materials and equipment. Those who sell machines, methods or materials that 
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by more expensive equipment, within rea- 
sonable limits, such opportunities must not 
be overlooked. If the machinery is right, the 
job is as good as built.” 

From every viewpoint, this attitude toward 
the purchase of construction equipment not 
only makes this industry an active market 
in itself but helps also to speed the produc- 
tion of capital goods in other industries. 


THE TIME 


IS RIGHT...THE NEED 


Mass production cuts industry's manufacturing costs. Advertising — the mass production 
sales tool—cuts industry's selling costs. For advertising in the right publications sees and 
sells all the worthwhile buyers in each field. Let a McGraw-Hill representative bring you 
a picture of the immediate sales and advertising opportunities in your best markets. Let 
him demonstrate how a strong schedule in these key publications will convert today’s sales 


opportunities into tomorrow's signed orders. 


IS EVIDENT... 





THE MONEY IS AVAILABLE 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Copy Ideas for Industrial Selling 


appeal and eight-column headlines of 
another Boston newspaper pulls 350,- 
000 readers daily. One of our serious- 
minded magazines with all its literary 
excellence has never reached much be- 
yond 100,000 readers, while another 
national publication with a blending 
of human appeal is close to the three 
million mark in followers. The opera 
in Boston, which deals largely with the 
dead and the past, can find enough 
interest in this market of several mil- 
lion people to run but a week or so, 
while the Metropolitan and hundreds 
of other movie houses are open 365 
nights in the year. It seems hardly 
necessary to add that the movies deal 
with the dramas of contemporary life. 
The books of Henry James, the gems 
of literature, hardly reach beyond the 
class room, while “Anthony Adverse” 
requires a dozen or more editions. Last 
week forty thousand people paid five 
hundred thousand dollars to see two 
men fight. Were any of your pros- 
pects there? Yes, they were even in 


the ringside seats. Would they pay 
that price to hear me or anyone else 
talk on advertising this afternoon? 
Obviously not, for one is a drama of 
life and the other a business common- 
place. 

@ There is yet another kind of evi- 
dence that I can use in defense of my 
contention about copy and its relation 
to the interest of people, industrially 
minded or otherwise. Of all the money 
spent for advertising in this country 
the industrial field accounts for but a 
small part. Where the industrial ad- 
vertiser spends two hundred dollars 
for a technical paper page, the con- 
sumer-goods advertiser pays $12,000 
for a page in a woman’s magazine. 
That’s a lot of money for one adver- 
tisement—a great chance for success 
or dismal failure. Witness what those 
advertisers are doing to create atten- 
tion—love, life, drama, sex, the doings 
and goings on of other people. That’s 
what’s bringing home the bacon in the 
general field—and they are advertising 
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When the last Baking Industry Exposition was held in Atlantic City in 1930, 
natives of the city said that was only the second time the Auditorium had ever been 
filled. The Baking Industry National Conference and Exposition will again be held 
in that same Auditorium, September 26th through October Ist. The space already 
contracted for is nearly enough to again fill the Exposition Hall. 

This Conference and Exposition will be a big impetus to industry buying. Every 
organization producing anything for bakers should feel its effects. 


BAKERS’ HELPER will again publish its special Directory of Exhibits Section as 
part of the September 19th issue. 5,000 copies will be bound separately in attractive 


covers to be distributed at the Exposition. 


Your advertising in issues of BAKERS’ HELPER before this Exposition 
will capitalize on the intense interest bakers are taking in this big event. 


For complete details on BAKERS’ HELPER, 


the special Directory of 


Exhibits, or this billion dollar manufacturing field, write now to 


Member 


330 Seuth Wells St. 


42 


BAKERSHELPER 


ABC ‘\b MAGAZINE ¢ BAKERY PRACTICE oy MANAGEMENT 


Member 
ABP 


Chicago 


to people. That same formula, adapted 
to the case, will also do the job for 
industry—if you agree that industry’s 
men are also people, with the same 
likes and dislikes, habits, customs, and 
hobbies that you and I and our neigh- 
bors have. 

@ Such an approach to industrial copy 
is not entirely new or untried. There 
have been a few pioneers, and I am 
bound to believe that they have been 
successful. The wonder is that so 
much copy in this field still deals 
strictly with the cogs and wheels. Be- 
cause advertising is still such an in- 
definite service the answer to most 
problems is a matter of trial and error. 
Every advertising campaign can afford 
a degree of test or experimentation. 
You may not agree with the point of 
view which I have tried to present this 
afternoon—but if there is even a rea- 
sonable doubt in your mind on this 
suggestion perhaps it would be worthy 
of a test by you. You might uncover 
a new power in your advertising. | 

A high percentage of industrial ad- 
vertising is monotonous and selfish. It 
presupposes interest on the part of the 
prospect in you and your product. It 
seems almost to say “you industrial 
fellows are different, less human, less 
affected by the things in which the 
world finds greatest interest—so I 
much approach you on a cold factual 
statistical slide-rule basis.” 

My point is that these industrial 
fellows are not different. They cry 
when they are hurt and they laugh 
when they have been amused. They 
would rather go to the ball game than 
work. They enjoy the movies and 
they don’t go to the opera. They are 
the boys who sing “Sweet Adeline” at 
the nineteenth hole. They’re human 
flesh-and-blood guys who have shown 
their humanness to you, the advertiser, 
in a thousand different ways. Am I a 
radical if I suggest to you that the 
most effective industrial copy you can 
write would be to clothe your story 
in terms of their interests—which are 
very, very human! 





“Pit and Quarry" 
Changes Format 


Effective with the July issue, Pit and 
Quarry will not accept advertising for its 
front cover which thereafter will be han 
dled in poster style. Other changes be 
ing made in the publication include new 
type face and adoption of three-column 
makeup throughout. Advertising will 
also be accepted next to reading matter 
in smaller units than heretofore. The 
publication is celebrating its twentiet! 
year. 
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THE PLOW fa 


->>BUT HOPE LIES IN THE 


There is a close tie between the farmer and the advertiser of a product. 
Advertising dollars are like seed. The soil—the market—is the first 
consideration. Then its careful preparation. The sowing—placing the 
advertising where it will stand the best chance of yielding. Then the 
expectation of the harvest. No scientific farmer would think of scat- 
tering seed broadcast over unprepared ground, leave it without culti- 
vation and expect a good harvest. 


MACHINERY is doing for the industrial advertiser what the expert MA A C od | i] ro 7 y 


farm manager does for the farmer. It gives him a fertile area, well pre- 

pared, in which to sow his advertising appropriation. In other words, The Industrial Press, Publishers 
we have, in every possible way, eliminated spots of unproductive 148 Lafayette St., New York, N.Y. 
coverage and thus assure the placing of advertising where it stands 

the best chance of yielding results. This is a continuous process which 

means constant checking and re-checking of individuals who receive 

MACHINERY. That it has been worth while to the industrial 

advertiser is attested by a glance at MACHINERY’S index of adver- 

tisers—a who's who of manufacturers whose advertising dollars have 

been carefully sown over an area of greatest potential yield. 


MACHINERY Reaches the Men Who Buy Your Product 

















RUSSELL T. GRAY, Ine. 
INDUSTRIAL #8234 ADVERTISING 


Telephone Central 7750 
205 W. Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 
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The smaller 

your advertising dollar 
The more effective 

the program must be 


_" manufacturers, formerly accustomed to adequate advertising funds 
now feel they cannot avail themselves of the services of nationally known 


advertising counsel because of the present small amount of advertising funds. 


Russell T. Gray, Inc., anxious to serve when its wide experience is most needed 
has no book of old-time methods, but depends on the micrometer. Advertis- 
ing is carefully planned and executed to meet the requirements of each manu- 
facturer. No client, regardless of how small his advertising investment, is 


stinted in thought or service. 


This policy has been proved sound over nineteen years for the clients of the 
Russell T. Gray organization, both large and small. All these years of experi- 
ence of its engineering and marketing staff are available to other manufac- 
turers, so that, as business continues its upward climb, they may have the 
best advertising counsel available on a basis that meets their requirements. 
This is the time for mature, capable advertising guidance, from a group of 


experienced men, rather than for experiments by an individual. 


Every branch of advertising, direct mail, house organs, magazine copy, news- 


paper copy, dealer promotion is prepared by our own staff. 


“You mean Russell T. Gray will handle what little advertising I have now?” 
asked a manufacturer of industrial equipment the other day. He had thought 


he could not interest such a prominent industrial agency. 


This manufacturer is a “comer.” He has a good line, a growing business and 
he knows he should employ sound advertising plans. We are glad to work 


with him now when he most needs advertising experience. 








e RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc., 
' . . 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
We welcome inquiry 
> . . » « a s ‘ Fy 
from other manu factur- Please have one of your repres entatives call us for an appointment to 
oe discuss our advertising. We understand there is no obligation. 
ers. We'll use the 
micrometer some more. 
Probably there is a way 


r f . 
we can serve you ee 


Company 


i 
Individual 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 20] 


Making Catalogs Pay Dividends 


waltz, and some “Night in Paris” per- 
fume, we'd do it. 

The rest of this book is mostly pic- 

tures showing how Fenestra windows 
are as beautiful and practical in the 
kitchen and bedroom as they are in 
the living room; showing how, yes, 
you can use them in Colonial, French, 
English, Norman and Modern styles 
of architecture and in stone, wood, 
brick, brick veneer and stucco con- 
struction; and how you can use them 
in little houses just as well as big 
houses; and how you can take care 
of screens and storm windows and how 
nice they look with drapes this way 
or that way or with Venetian blinds 
or what have you. 
@ And finally we come along to twen- 
ty-three definite home owner ad- 
vantages including the fact that they 
can be washed from the inside and 
are impervious to termites. And don’t 
forget, dear Mr. and Mrs. Home 
Owner, that they cost practically no 
more than wood windows to install in 
the first place and if you ever get 
tired of this love nest (which God 
forbid) they will actually help you 
sell your house to somebody else who 
likes his windows beautiful, modern 
and efficient. In one printing, the in- 
spired typographer dropped an ‘“N” 
and it came out “he likes his widows 
beautiful, modern and efficient.” That 
was carrying the heart throb almost 
too far. 

I mentioned, some pages back, that 
our architectural catalog is semi-tech- 
nical. I mean it is technical but not 
as technical as we think an architect 


or an engineer is. Of course most 
catalogs have to give technical in- 
formation, but I think much improve- 
ment could be made by a constant 
study of simplification. I think most 
technical information could be given 
in an almost non-technical way—at 
least in a manner so clear and so read- 
able as to make it much more under- 
standable than it usually is. 

I’m not going to insult your intelli- 

gence by discussing paper or type or 
page sizes—except to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that draftsmen work- 
ing in artificial light and often subject 
to eye strain prefer unglazed paper; 
that the more technical the copy, the 
more legible it should be typograph- 
ically and that if we want our cata- 
logs filed in Sweet’s or by any other 
method, the least we can do is to make 
them a convenient filing size, 82x11 
inches. 
@ Then there’s the old advertising 
maxim— “Show the product IN 
USE”. That’s sometimes hard to do 
in our catalog. On the other hand, 
a window certainly looks peculiar 
drifting around in space, so we 
usually show a wall of some kind and 
frequently the whole house or factory. 
When we show the entire building, 
we try to use the pictures on the 
covers to get them out of the way of 
technical material inside. 

We do not put prices in our cata- 
log, because we can’t. The fact is, 
our price list, with all its ramifications 
and discounts, is just about as big as 
the catalog and requires a cover all 
to itself. However, if our product 








More 





Power 





Electric power pro- 
duction, 15% ahead 
of 1929, has broken 
so many records re- 
cently that everyone 
is talking about the 
big utility market for 
new equipment. 


Ask us. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT and 
POWER 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. @ 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio @ 8 W. 40th St., New York City 
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and our marketing processes were such 
that we could show prices, I think ir 
would have many advantages. 

We do not show the names and ad- 
dresses of our branches and agents, be- 
cause we have between 150 and 200 
and they seem to be moving around 
continually. Our agency address 
sheet seems to be always obsolete. 
However, I think names of local out- 
lets should be shown wherever possi- 
ble—particularly the names of agents 
to identify the particular local outlet 
in any user’s territory. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 38] 


Trends 


in savings of such magnitude as to in- 
terest the entire industry in the sub- 
ject. Rapid improvement in refrig- 
eration equipment has brought about 
a great increase in interest in air-con- 
ditioning, which presents many advan- 
tages to packers over simple refrigera- 
tion. Numerous improvements in 
shipping procedure have been devel- 
oped also. 

Many beef departments were re- 
built and improved during the period 
when supplies of hogs were limited 
and this new building is still going on 
in large volume. Hog raisers are in- 
tent on building up their droves as 
quickly as possible, and restoration of 
a normal hog supply this winter will 
accelerate rehabilitation and modern- 
ization of hog departments—especial- 
ly since pork products offer widest 
prospects for profits. 

More new plants are being built 
than has been the case in many years. 
An interesting movement towards the 
construction of branch beef plants and 
new beef plants in the South is tak- 
ing place. Development of a finish- 
ing feeding procedure based on Les- 
pedeza, a legume which grows well in 
the South, and virtual elimination of 
the cattle tick, is making it possible 
to finish beef profitably in that part 
of the country, saving shipping 
charges to northern finishing points. 

These modernization and building 
activities have taken such a sharp up- 
ward turn that many packing plant 
architects and builders are working at 
capacity. One such firm has been 
working three shifts a day for a con- 
siderable period.—James P. Dosyns, 
Director of Research, The National 
Provisioner. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 32] 


Black & Decker 


yses are made of the service needs of 
the various territories, based largely 
on existing service records. 

Generally, an electric repair shop 

of established reputation is selected to 
render the needed local service. The 
contract is broad enough to allow can- 
cellation by either party should there 
be substantial cause. The franchise 
puts Black & Decker into control of 
the policy of sub-service station oper- 
ations but places financial responsi- 
bility on the operator. 
@ Definite requirements as to shop 
equipment and adequate stocks of 
parts are enforced. The sub-service 
man is given a list of equipment re- 
quired for the work. In most cases, 
his shop is already adequately equip- 
ped. He buys parts from the terri- 
torial factory service branch. These 
stocks vary according to the types of 
industry and trades represented in his 
area. He is trained to the special fea- 
tures of his work at the factory serv- 
ice branch. 

The service rendered is the same as 
given by the factory branch, whose 
manager periodically visits the sub- 
station. Salesmen, in their regular 
rounds, are constantly in touch with 
the sub-service stations and are quick 
to discover and cause correction of 
any let-down from the prescribed 
standards, 


The sub-service station renders all 
the free service required under the 
guarantee. Its profit comes from paid 
repairs, for which it charges in ac- 
cordance with the standard rates set 
up for Black & Decker repair service. 
@ Ic is the duty of the sub-service 
station man to inform the trade of his 
service. This is done by mail and some- 
times by personal solicitation. Black 
& Decker signs in front of his shop 
help establish his location. In addi- 
tion, he receives support from the 
company, whose salesmen constantly 
search out tools needing service, and 
bring them to the station. He tags 
repaired tools with a reminder. 

When tools from his locality are 
sent to the factory branch or factory, 
the customer is notified that he will 
receive full service from the local 
station. Overlapping of sub-service 
and factory service branch activities 
is avoided and instead of competition, 
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only the spirit of codperation exists 
between the two. 

This elaborate servicing is one of 
the innovations in the electric tool 
field credited to Black & Decker. The 
network of stations has been increasing 
since the first one opened in 1915. 
The last two branches were opened 
within the past two years in Los 
Angeles and Denver. 

Vision, ambition and ability to util- 
ize opportunities as they became ap- 


parent are the fertile elements that 
have favored the orderly growth of 
the Black & Decker business 

vision of the founders in selecting a 
field of vital potentialities, ambition 
in making and controlling the sale of 
excellent products, and ability to adopt 
policies and plan action that virtu- 
ally created new markets and per- 
mitted most direct and _ intensive 
coverage of all possible users, at home 


and abroad. 
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| A Great Reference Book 


Publisher Recognizes the Value 
of The Market Data Book 


As the publishers of the famous Sweet's Catalogs, 
known and respected throughout the building con- 
struction and industrial fields as a primary source 
of buying information, F. W. Dodge Corporation 
speaks with authority on the place and value of ref- 


erence books. 


That is why the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
principles behind The Market Data Book, and the 
order for “at least eight pages” in the 1936-37 edition, 
are more than ordinarily important. Dodge knows 
reference books as few publishers can . . . almost 
instinctively they can separate the sheep from the 
goats ... it takes a publication with real value to 


win their approval. 


The 1936-37 edition of The Market Data Book will set 
a new high standard for this old established reference 
book which has always been looked to first by busi- 
ness paper advertisers and their advertising agencies 
for market and media information. If early expres- 
sions of approval from prospective advertisers may 
be used as a criterion, it will also contain the adver- 
tisements of leading publications in every field of 


industry and trade. 


Why not reserve space now, and assure yourself of 


the best possible position? 


THE MARKET DATA BOOK 
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| Prosiems 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Indirect or 
Good Will Selling 


We have had some discussion here 
at the plant regarding whether in- 
direct advertising or selling is prac- 
tical. Have you had any experience 
with this form of effort which might 
guide us in our work? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


There are many cases in which 
companies have developed good will 
and favorable consideration through 
indirect sales promotion methods. For 
instance, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration recently began a series of ad- 
vertisements featuring the safety and 
splendid service of the railroads in 
their national magazine advertising. 
Incidentally, of course, bringing in 
the fact that those who travel on the 
railroads are protected by good old 
steel. They also made a similar ges- 
ture toward the automotive industry 
and others. 

The Allegheny Steel Company in- 
terested in increasing the sale of stain- 
less steel to the dairy field recently 
prepared a bulletin which was accom- 
panied by a letter to all manufactur- 
ers of dairy products such as milk, 
butter, cheese and ice cream. The 
letter called attention to the growing 
popularity of stainless steel and the 
desirability of its use in the making 
of clean, untainted dairy products. 

A copy of the letter and bulletin 
sent to the dairy industry was sent to 
manufacturers of dairy equipment 
showing them just how Allegheny 
Steel Company was aiding them in 
selling Allegheny stainless steel equip- 
ment to this group of prospective cus- 
tomers. Incidentally, the Allegheny 
Steel Company worked in another 
angle of codperation by having the 
bulletin and letter mailed out by its 
principal jobber, Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., so that it might also be 
brought into the picture and furnish 
any plain material which dairy com- 
panies might need—also taking care 
of any small orders which dairy 
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equipment manufacturers are always 
ordering. 

Too frequently indirect work of 
this kind is too expensive to be prac- 
tical. However, when it can be de- 
veloped within reason, it is often ef- 
fective when other means fail. 


Balance in Marketing 


I have been asking for an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 more to keep up a 
reasonable flow of live inquiries to 
each salesman. The sales manager, 
however, would like to use this money 
for putting on additional salesmen. 
This of course is an old story but I 
should like some good current am- 
munition which might help me win 
my point. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It is difficult to advise you in a 
problem of this kind as we do not 
have the complete picture. Balance 
is so important, but of course there 
are various viewpoints as to what con- 
stitutes the proper balance in the mar- 
keting job. If your personal selling 
staff is too large, then your selling 
costs are entirely too high because per- 
sonal salesmanship is the most expen- 
sive form of selling. . 

If your advertising budget is too 
large and you are reaching many pros- 
pective customers beyond the range of 
the ability of your salesmen to call 
and close, then you are also wasting 
money. 

No doubt with burning a little 
midnight oil you can get the measure 
of your market—the number of cus- 
tomers and prospective customers, the 
number of times that they should be 
called on to do a good job, the num- 
ber of supplemental advertising and 
sales promotion calls that are desira- 
ble, the amount of work necessary in 
your logical territory that is being 
neglected and needs to be followed by 
the most economical method, namely 
advertising and sales promotion. 

If you can get this picture and 
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show the balance that you are inter- 
ested in securing and that you know 
will make for the most economical 
job of merchandising—then you 
should win your point. 


What to Include in 
Sales Portfolios 


Some of our men have been carry- 
ing almost everything in the way of 
sales equipment in every type of 
binder and brief case—others have 
carried nothing. The company has 
just agreed to furnish a standard sales 
portfolio. We would be glad to have 
any suggestions or comments as to 
methods of preparing this — what 
other companies are including, etc. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


This question could be easily an- 
swered by suggesting that everything 
be included that could possibly prove 
helpful to the salesman in the field. 
However, if this were taken literally, 
it would probably take a moving van 
to carry all of the material that might 
be used on occasion. Years ago com- 
panies provided their men with very 
heavy satchels containing a supply of 
literature for distribution, large sam- 
ples, order books, etc. Then came the 
era when salesmen did not want to 
carry anything. Finally they were 
prevailed upon to use a very light, 
thin, zipper brief case. The idea 
seemed to be that if they carried noth- 
ing at all or something very light, 
they might not be recognized as sales- 
men. 

We find most organizations today 
swinging back to middle ground, 
usually keeping to the reasonably 
modern zipper brief case, but putting 
handles on it when this seems prac- 
tical. Samples are smaller, literature 
is lighter, photograph albums are 
smaller and neater, visual presentations 
are lighter, more to the point and 
clearer—in other words it seems as 
though we have arrived at a very 
practical solution of the problem of 
equipping the men for the field. 

If all the items were to be enum- 
erated, the list might look something 
like this. 

1. Price book—loose leaf on thin 
paper, well indexed for immediate 
reference. 

2. Freight rates in same or similar 
book also on light, thin paper with 
thin, strong cover. 

3. Standard catalog—if large and 
heavy, special salesmen’s editions are 





prepared on thin strong paper to 
lighten the load. 

4. Visual presentations—these mod- 
ern aids to improve personal selling 
are coming into stronger favor every 
day. It is easier to push up the vol- 
ume of a good salesman and help a 
poor salesman get by with the aid of 
a good sound, simple, clear sales pres- 
entation book. The only difficulty 
here is that many sales managers try 
to include too much information and 
thus make the presentation seem 
heavy and dull. Interesting pictures 
—no more than one feature to a page 
usually serves best. 

§. Some portfolios include ring 
binder. In many cases we have found 
that it is better to keep the binder 
separate because of other material 
which has to be kept in the brief case. 

6. If you are using a zipper brief 
case, use enough pockets so that it 
will not spill its contents when opened. 


The Sales Promotion 
Department 


We have been discussing the crea- 
tion of a new department to go be- 
tween the advertising and sales depart- 
ments, to be known as the sales pro- 
motion department or something sim- 
ilar. We are not certain as to how 
this should be handled and should like 
to have a statement from you as to 
what the sales promotion department 
is and what it does and what work 
would logically lie between the adver- 
tising and sales departments. 

SALES MANAGER. 

The department or function known 
as sales promotion has more or less 
evolved in some cases from the sales 
department, and in other cases from 
the advertising department. 

Marketing men realized that there 
was a gap between the general activ- 
ities of the sales department and those 
of the advertising department. Sales 
departments are usually interested 
only in handling live inquiries and 
securing current business—advertising 
departments are mainly interested in 
publication advertising, direct mail 
matter, and similar activities. Both 
departments are rather expensive and 
often neither ties in with the other 
as closely as is desirable. 

So in some cases the sales depart- 
ment establishes a separate sales pro- 
motion division, but more frequently 
the advertising department establishes 
this separate division or takes on sales 
promotion work, as part of its routine. 
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Broadly speaking, the work consists 
largely of securing a closer tie-up be- 
tween advertising and selling activ- 
ities. 

In case general management does 
not create a separate division under a 
different person, the advertising ex- 
ecutive is usually better fitted to ac- 
complish the task as the type of work 
lies more along advertising than sell- 
ing lines. For instance, some of the 
most successful sales departments con- 
centrate on hot business—on inquiries 
and quotations that can be closed at 
once—they are charged with immedi- 
ate volume—immediate action is par- 
amount. The type of sales manager 
who is most successful along these 
lines is not usually the type to plan 
years ahead to condition a market, to 
warm up a group of prospects, sell 
several, and hold on to others against 
the day when they will be riper and 
more ready for closing. It takes a 
different type of man to play this 
waiting, watching, timing, planning 
game—a man who is free from the 
pressure of today’s sales figures. 

Sales promotion work may include 
the study of products and markets, 


merchandising the advertising to the 
sales organization, sales training, sales 
manuals, visual presentations, routing 
of men, letters in connection with 
the salesmen, letters reviving lost or 
cold inquiries—in fact everything be- 
tween the advertising and sales job. 
Frequently two aggressive advertising 
and sales promotion executives will 
leave no gap but usually there is a 
gap with many opportunities to aid, 
to economize, to multiply the efforts 
and results of both divisions of mar- 
keting. 

Some sales promotion departments 
emphasize and concentrate on personal 
sales letters, asking for business, and 
securing inquiries; also letters intro- 
ducing salesmen; letters following up 
salesmen’s calls, etc. These last can 
be particularly effective in economiz- 
ing and multiplying personal calling 
which is more expensive. In some 
companies telephone work is included. 
In others the dealers’ activities are 
considered part of sales promotion 
work. In cases where exhibits are 
handled by the advertising or sales 
departments, this work often is trans- 

(Continued on Page 59) 





SAFETY 


today’s 


KEYNOTE 


ODAY, more than ever before, 
Safety is a gigantic national 


problem affecting industry and 
the general public. 


Industrial 


executives who read 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS know the 
economic value of safety. They realize 


accidents mean 


increased insurance, 


medical, compensation and _ indirect 
costs. They represent organizations 
employing the majority of industrial 
labor and which have the bulk of the 


industrial purchasing power. They are 


vitally interested in equipment that will 
reduce accidental injuries, increase effi- 
ciency and promote health. This vast 
market can be reached effectively and 


economically through NATIONAL 


SAFETY NEWS. 
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Published by 
National Safety Council, Inc. the , 


20 N. Wacker Drive 
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@ In its forty-five years of growth and expansion, 
HIDE AND LEATHER has become the accepted 
standard of publications in its field. its viewpoint 
is mature, seasoned; its editorial angle dispas- 
sionate. And, with the industry it serves, it con- 
tinues to grow. 


@ To maintain this standard of editorial excellence, 
HIDE AND LEATHER keeps constantly alert to al! 
that takes place in the shoe and leather world. 
Nothing of importance escapes it. Because of its 
maturity, and its seasoned size-up of events, it 
sifts fact from fancy, and tells, in a brief and 
lively manner, the week's news—every week. 


@ In 1935 SHOE FACTORY was merged with HIDE 
AND LEATHER and there is now only ONE paper 
performing a full and adequate editorial service 
which extends to every branch of the shoe and 
leather industries—buying, styling, manufacturing, 
and selling 


@ As shown by ABC circulation and lineage-gain 


fiqures the trade voted HIDE AND LEATHER 
WITH SHOE FACTORY "tops" in 1935. 


ml DE wd 
“LEATHER ° 


wie SHOE FACTORY 


300 W. Adams St. Chicago 
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News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Youngstown Gets 
N.1LA.A. Charter 


Climaxing a year of sound planning 
and building up of membership, the 
Youngstown District Industrial Mar- 
keters received its charter and official 
welcome into the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, June 5, be- 
coming the association’s tenth local 
chapter. 

Presentation of the charter was pre- 
ceded by a dinner with eighty-seven 
present. Formal presentation of the 
charter was made on behalf of N.L. 
A.A. by Second Vice-President W. E. 
McFee, of the American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, O. In a stir- 
ring address, Mr. McFee outlined not 
oer the present important work per- 
formed by the N.LA.A., but pointed 
out the still greater functions it could 
render to society by keeping in step 
with the changing conditions of in- 
dustry itself. 

Accepting the charter with a brief 
but militant speech, President R. P. 
Dodds of the Y.D.I.M., and advertis- 
ing manager of Truscon Steel Com- 
pany, stressed the fact that the chap- 
ter’s worth to N.I.A.A. would be in 
direct proportion to the amount of its 
interest in it. He directed Mr. McFee 
to deliver Youngstown’s pledge to the 


national officers of full support and 
codperation and expressed the hope 
that “N.1LA.A. will give us plenty to 
do.” 

George O. Hays, manager of Steel, 
greeted the new chapter on behalf of 
Cleveland and spoke on the broad 
phases of industrial marketing. Stan- 
ley A. Knisely, advertising director, 
Republic Steel Corporation, and one 
of the founders of Y.D.I.M., reviewed 
its first year and predicted its future 
with confidence. D. Clinton Grove, 
advertising manager, Blaw - Knox 
Company, also saluted the new group 
in the name of the Pittsburgh organi- 
zation. 

A number of members of the In- 
dustrial Marketers of Cleveland, in- 
cluding officers and members of the 
board of governors, were present, to- 
gether with a group representing the 
Pittsburgh chapter. Y.D.I.M. mem- 
bers reported from Warren, Sharon, 
New Castle, Niles, Salem, Alliance, 
Canton and other industrial points in 
the Youngstown area. 

Formation of the Youngstown 
group is credited to the perseverance 
and determination of four men at the 
start: Messrs. Dodds and Knisely, and 
Park Meek and A. M. Wearstler, of 
Meek & Wearstler, Inc., agency, 





lt was a happy night in Youngstown when the Youngstown District Industrial 
Marketers received its charter as a chapter of the N.I.A.A. Here's a sample 
of the smiles that prevailed as exhibited by R. P. Dodds, advertising manager, 
Truscon Steel Company, president of the group; William E. McFee, chief copy- 
writer, The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O., second vice-presi- 
dent of N.I.A.A.; Stanley A. Knisely, director of advertising, Republic Steel 


Corporation, Cleveland; and George O. Hays, business manager, 


"Steel" 
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Youngstown. Present officers are: 
President, Richard P. Dodds; first 
vice-president, E. R. Barkley, Beaver 
Pipe Tools, Inc., Warren; second vice- 
president, L. H. Taylor, The Deming 
Company, Salem; secretary, Park 
Meek; and treasurer, Ralph S. Gildart, 
General Fireproofing Company. 


Louis J. Ott Elected 
President at Cleveland 


The board of governors of the 
Cleveland Industrial Marketers elected 
Louis J. Ott, advertising manager, The 
Ohio Brass Com- 
pany, Mansfield, 
O., president at 
the June 12 
meeting. Mr. Ott 
succeeds E. B. 
Bossart, advertis- 
ing manager, Bai- 
ley Meter Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

H. E. Van Pet- 
ten, advertising 
manager, Me- 
chanical Division, 
The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, O., was elected 
vice-president of the group and Paul 
Teas, president, Paul Teas Incorpo- 
rated, Cleveland, was named secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Cleveland chapter held its an- 
nual outing on June 12. Stanley A. 
Knisely, director of advertising, Re- 
public Steel Corporation, was received 
into full membership. 


Louis J. OH 


Milwaukee Selects Goes 
To Direct Activities 


E. J. Goes, advertising manager, 
Koehring Corporation, Milwaukee, has 
been elected president of the Milwau- 
kee Association of 
Industrial Adver- 
tisers, succeeding 
A. J. Andrews, 
Bucyrus - Erie 
Company. 

Delbert Kay, 
advertising man- 
ager, Nordberg 
M an u facturing 
Company, be- 
comes vice - pres- 
ident and Van B. 
Hooper, advertis- 
ing manager, The 
Louis Allis Company, will continue to 
serve as secretary-treasurer for another 
term. 

Wood Sanford, advertising man- 
ager, Harnischfeger Corporation, has 
been elected to the board of directors. 

James O. Peck, assistant general 
manager, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Chicago, addressed the Mil- 


E. J. Goes 
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waukee chapter on June 11, stressing 
the necessity for proving to manage- 
ment that sales promotional activities 
are a sound investment rather than an 
expense. 

Milwaukee is planning to exceed its 
display of twenty-seven panels at the 
N. I. A. A. conference last year and 
will attempt to win the silver trophy 
for the largest attendance at the Phil- 
adelphia conference. 


Bennett Evaluates 
Business Publications 

Business papers are read and the 
degree to which they are read is con- 
trolled by the independence of their 


editorial function, C. Randolph Ben- 
nett, Frank T. Bennett & Co., Boston, 
told the Industrial Marketers of New 
Jersey at the June 10 meeting. 

“The majority of business publica- 
tions are straightforward, upstanding 
organizations trying to perform a 
service in their respective fields,” he 
declared. “But due to their success, 
there is always certain to be some fol- 
lowing of less reputable and less con- 
scientious individuals attracted by 
what they believe to be easy money. 
It is this latter group which raises 
the question regarding all publications 
in the business field.” 

The true business publication 
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_Average 
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facts showing why more and 
hies are placing their advertising r 
this magazine will be sent to you 











No Waste 


Distribution 


NO PAYING FOR SOME- 
THING YOU DO NOT GET 
7 
$50,000,000 equipment purchases in 1935 
have been surpassed in first six months of 
1936—and more in sight for balance of 

year. 

. 
Major equipment purchases in sight in 
such cities as Pittsburgh, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles, Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, as well as smaller orders for a 
hundred other properties. 

* 
Approximately $40,000,000 was expended 
in 1935 for way and structures, involving 
new rail, ties, fastenings, crossings, and 
paving materials. So much deferred main- 
tenance must be carried out in 1936 that 
it has been estimated that expenditures 
should reach $60,000,000. Power plant 
equipment capital expenditures for 1936 
are estimated to be $18,000,000 

* 


In addition to capital expenditures for 
new equipment, the mass transportation 
industry will spend over $70,000,000 for 
maintenance materials of all kinds for re- 
pairs and renewal parts of rail cars, 
buses, power equipment and track. 
o 

Reach this market through MASS TRANS- 
PORTATION—at the lowest cost per thou- 
sand. No waste distribution. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 


(Formerly Electric Traction & Bus Journal) 


431 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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should be divided into two separate 
and distinct organizations, Mr. Ben- 
nett emphasized. One should control 
the editorial policy without regard for 
the business end. The other should 
have absolute control of the business 
end without regard for the editorial 
policy. 

The Jersey group will receive its 
charter from the N.I.A.A. at its Sep- 
tember meeting. Delegations will be 
present from New York, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 

H. W. Kloth, Diehl Manufactur- 
ing Company, has been made chairman 
of the publicity committee. W. W. 
Gilbert, Watson-Stillman Company, 
has been named assistant secretary and 
also chairman of the “On to Philadel- 
phia” committee, in which he will be 
assisted by W. E. Haver, Recorder 
Press, Plainfield, N. J. 


Murphy Heads Engineering 
Advertisers at Chicago 


W. Donald Murphy, advertising 
manager, Sloan Valve Company, Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the 
Engineering Ad- 
vertisers Associa- 
tion at the annual 
meeting and par- 
ty of the associa- 
tion, June 12. 
Mr. Murphy was 
vice - president 
and program 
chairman of the 
chapter and suc- 
ceeds Stuart G. 
Phillips, advertis- 
ing manager, The 
Dole Valve Com- 


W. D. Murphy 


pany. 

Other officers and directors elected 
are: Vice-president, Anthony De 
Young, Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Ill.; treasurer, Ernest Gebhardt, Com- 
mercial Advertising Agency; secre- 
tary, H. D. Payne, Chicago Molded 
Products Corporation. 

Active directors: Harry Neal Baum, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; W. F. Craw- 
ford, Edward Valve & Mfg. Company, 
East Chicago, Ind.; Claude B. Rie- 
mersma, Crane Co.; P. M. Gardanier, 
R. G. Haskins Company; Horace W. 
Fea, Powers Regulator Company; and 

J. Schanz, Mercoid Company. Ex 
officio, Stuart G. Phillips. 


James O. Peck, assistant general 


“FURNITURE FINISHING” 


will start in our August issue 
one of the largest 
and is certain to be followed 
finishing foremen and superintendents. 


is the title of a new department 
is one of prime importance to our industry 
and equipment 


The subject 
users of finishing materials 
with keen interest by designers 


We $s. DEARBO 





The most widely read and quoted publication in 
the furniture m’f’g and wood products field. 
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Time out at the Industrial Marketing 
Council of St. Louis picnic, June 19, 
to discuss plans for the N.I.A.A. 
Philadelphia conference. Left to 
right: James R. Kearney, Jr., first 
vice-president, N.I.A.A.; Carl 8B. 
Dietrich, secretary St. Louis chapter, 
advertising manager, Wagner Elec- 
tric Corporation; Charles C. 
Tapscott, chapter president, adver- 
tising manager, McQuay-Norris Mfg. 
Company; and H. von P. Thomas, 
member of the board, advertising 
manager, Bussmann Manufacturing 
Company. Everybody had a good time 


manager, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, was elected associate direc- 
tor. 


Outings Feature Many 
Chapter Meetings 


Concluding the season of organized 
industrial advertising activity, local 
chapters of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association held their annual 
outings and parties last month. 

The Industrial Marketing Council 
of St. Louis trekked to the banks of 
the Meremac June 19, and staged an 
old-fashioned picnic with baseball, 
horse shoes and mumbly peg. Charles 
F. Kistenmacher, James R. Kearney 
Corporation, was chairman of the day. 

The Industrial Advertising Counc! 
of Pittsburgh took its annual fresh 
air jaunt on June 23, which lasted 
well into the night. The chapter held 
its regular meeting on the eleventh, at 
which considerable attention was 
given to plans for gathering materia! 
for the N. I. A. A. budgets survey 
which Pittsburgh will make in time 
to report at the Philadelphia confer 
ence. 

Allan Brown, advertising manager 
Bakelite Corporation, with low gross 
80, and Lloyd Duchardt, Chromatic 
Photo Engraving Company, New 
York, with low net 52, carried awa) 
the principal golf honors at the Tech 
nical Publicity Association annua! 
outing June 3. Thomas A. Tredwell, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, won th 
tennis tournament. 

(Continued on Page 59 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


JOIN THIS CONFERENCE 
OF MAJOR EXECUTIVES: 
,INTERESTED IN ADVERTISING 


PHILADELPHIA OCTOBER 5-6-7* 


Every executive responsible for advertising or sales, should 
plan now to attend the annual conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. This opportunity... 
for exchange of ideas, viewpoints and experiences with other 
industrial leaders—to hear, and to be heard concerning the 
problems facing the Capital Goods Industries—and to glean, 
from the exchange, much of practical value and profit in 
everyday business procedure ...is YOURS. Don’t miss it! 
We suggest you make your reservation early. Mail the 
coupon today! 


Remember! The program, under way, calls 
for three full days taken up with talks by 
some of the foremost thinkers (and “doers” ) 
in the country; informal discussions; lunch- 
eons, and banquet. Three days of “ideas— 


facts—figures and fun™! 


HOST—EASTERN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


MR. LOUIS A. CLEAVER, 

F. W. Dodge Corporation, 

1321 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please find enclosed check for seven dollars, covering complete conference costs 
(including banquet). 


Also please reserve rooms at Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


Company 
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then what? 


AFTER election—after Interna 
tional debt settlement—after the up 
after whatever you're waiting 
When the 
turn of events commands “Forward, 


March!” lack of plans will be 


turn 
for-—what will you do? 


be no time for stumblers 
when the inevitable gold rush to new 
The prizes will 
ready. That 
goes for readiness as to products, 
methods, knowledge 
and advertising plans. 


prosperity begins 
go to those who are 


sales market 


Perhaps an organization with wide 
industrial experience, like ours, could 
have you all prepared to go places 
and do things when your zero hour 
strikes. Isn't it at least worth dis- 
cussing now before you get too busy? 


0. 8S. TYSON 
AND COMPANY, 


CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


(om ™ Branch Office: 
3701 Broad St. 
Philadelphia, 

Pa. 


Member A. A. A. A. 


Inc. 


Leneral Offices: 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


® 6919 








Sales Training Is 
Important to Engineer 


To tHe Eprror: I have just read 
the editorial, “Marketing Courses in 
Engineering Schools,” and agree with 
it as to the importance of sales train- 
ing for the engineer. 

At present practically every man 
who graduates from Armour will have 
had a brief introduction to some of 
the basic problems of marketing as 
part of a course in business policy, 
which is required of every senior. It 
is my hope that some time in the fu- 
ture we may be able to develop a 
separate course in marketing, but at 
least the present set-up provides a 
consciousness of the existence of a 
marketing problem to our graduates. 

H. P. Dutton, 

Chairman Social Science Department, 

Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. 


. SS 


Gets Valuable Ideas 
From Our Pages 

To tHe Eprror: We receive IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING regularly and 
we Owe to its pages many valuable 
ideas which we can use in our busi- 
ness. When we were completing plans 
for our new catalog we wrote to 
Keith J. Evans of your staff in regard 
to several questions on which we were 
in doubt. He offered some helpful 
suggestions which contributed to the 
book. We are looking forward to your 
future issues. 

L. M. Carnarrt, 
Manager, Department of Sales Pro- 
motion, Westcott Chuck Company, 


Oneida, N. Y. 
. a, J 


Should Include Business 
Management in Courses 


To THe Eprror: Your editorial in 
the May issue with regard to indus- 
trial marketing courses in engineering 
schools has proven to be of consid- 
erable interest. There is no doubt but 





that if engineering schools could 
teach prospective graduates something 
of business management in general, as 
well as industrial marketing, the grad- 
uates would be in a much better posi- 
tion to eventually engage in sales 
work. 
H. K. Potter, 
General Sales Manager, Hyatt Rolle: 
Bearing Company, Harrison, N. J. 
~~ ww 
Engineers Should Have 
Marketing Background 


To tHE Eprror: In the Commerce 
Department of the College of Engi 
neering and Commerce we require all 
students to take three courses in mar 
keting of one year each, starting in 
with the principles of marketing and 
ending up with marketing problems 

In the Department of Commercial 
Engineering of the College of Engi 
neering and Commerce, which is de 
signed particularly to train engineers 
for management and selling, a course 
of one year in principles of marketing 
is followed by another course of on 
year in sales management. 

All electrical, civil, mechanical and 
aeronautical engineering seniors ar 
required to take a course in business 
administration for two terms. In this 
course marketing problems among 
other business problems are stressed 

As you probably are aware, Dea: 
Schneider believes that all engineers 
should have as broad a background a: 
possible. 

F. H. Biro, 
Professor of Commerce, University ot 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O 
7, VF 
Favors Marketing Course 


To tHe Eprror: I was glad to read 
your editorial entitled, “Marketing 
Courses in Engineering Schools.” | 
agree with you that it would be de 
sirable to include a course in industria 
marketing in engineering curricula. 

It is very possible that we may b 
able within the next several years t 
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industrial market- 


offer a course in 
ng, and you may be sure that we shall 
do so if we can find room for it. 


Paut T. Norton, Jr., 
Prof. of Industrial Engineering, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 


Blacksburg, Va. 


, VY 


Marketing Course on 
Trial at Texas School 


To THE Eprror: I am very much 
interested in your editorial on market- 
ing courses in engineering schools. 
Your suggestions fit in with our own 
thinking in this matter, as is indi- 
cated by the fact that we have this 
year inaugurated what we call an 
administrative option in mechanical 
engineering, with the purpose of giv- 
ing some of our engineering students 
a more definite background in the less 
technical fields into which many en- 
gineering graduates go. 

We have included in this option a 
course in the marketing of industrial 
products. This course is to be handled 
through our Department of Mechani- 
cal Engineering, headed by Prof. C. 
W. Crawford. 

It remains to be seen how much 
demand we will find for the new 
course, but we feel, both from the 
interest that the students have shown 
in it and from the demand in industry 
for certain types of training, that it 
will fill a needed place in engineering 
preparation. 

F. C. BoLton, 

Dean, Agricultural and Mechanical 

College of Texas, College Station, 

Texas. 


vvey 


Provides New Ideas 
for College Courses 


To tHe Eprror: Your May edi- 
torial on “Marketing Courses in En- 
gineering Schools” was of great in- 
terest to us. 

We have been giving industrial 
marketing for several years in con- 
nection with our administrative en- 
gineering course. 

In the sophomore year our men take 
a course, “Business and Industrial 
Management,” in which they have a 
block of work to orient their thinking 
along the sales side of any business. 
This is followed by a course in statis- 
tics given in their junior year which is 
also helpful. 

With these two courses as a back- 
ground, the men are prepared to study 
the subject of industrial marketing 
more intensively. The first term 
course consists of two recitations and 
a lecture each week, covering the fun- 
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damentals from product and market 
analysis to sales control, advertising, 
distribution, etc. Class-room work is 
supplemented by actual case problems 
and lectures by men in industry who 
are associated with the selling side of 
business. 

In our second term course, which at 
present is on an elective basis, we give 
those who are interested in sales an 
opportunity to review fundamentals 
and to see their application in a spe- 
cific problem. 

We find that so many of our men 
get into sales work that it is necessary 
that they have some preparation. By 
tying this course in with others we 
have been able to get very satisfactory 
results. 

I find that INDusTRIAL MARKETING 
is very helpful in adding life and new 
ideas to our courses. 

Harry J. Loperc, 
Sibley School of Mechanical 
Engineering, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Machinery Exempted from 
Taxation in Massachusetts 


Governor James M. Curley of Massa- 
chusetts last month signed a bill exempt- 
ing machinery used in manufacturing 
from city and town taxation. The bill was 
designed to encourage industry to come 
to Massachusetts, to stem the tide of the 
exodus of industrial plants, and to stimu- 
late expansion. An increase in the pur- 
chase of new machinery is to be expected 
through this bill. 

In commenting on the law, Governor 
Curley said that it is perhaps the most 
courageously aggressive measure that has 
ever been taken to meet the character of 
the sniping competition of the last twenty 
years. 

For many years manufacturers have 
been moving their plants to other states 
where inducements in the form of lower 
taxation have been prevalent. This has 
been especially true in the textile industry. 
It is reported that already large manufac- 
turing companies have signified their in- 
tentions of remaining in the state. 

The local tax rate on machinery owned 
by manufacturing corporations has been 
eliminated. In Massachusetts each com- 
munity establishes its own local rate. In- 
stead of the local taxation a flat corpora- 
tion tax is substituted. Each corporation 
pays a tax measured in part by the corpo- 
rate excess at $5 a $1,000 and in part by 
income allocable to Massachusetts. 

It is estimated that this new bill will 
result in an increase of from one to two 
million dollars in excise taxes, while there 
will be considerable reduction in local 
taxes. 

The bill which is in effect as of January 
1, 1936, is limited in its entirety to manu 
facturing corporations. Public utilities are 
treated as a separate entity and the new 
law does not apply to them. The bill has 
been passed to Ge benefits to corpora- 
tions who are in direct competition with 
manufacturing concerns in other parts of 
the country and since public utilities are 
held as virtual monopolies they are not 
included in the law. 
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Beer Sales for April in the U. S. were 
$19,726,846.38. This represents 3,945,350 
barrels—a gain of 500,000 barrels over 
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+Five issues 
*Three issues. 
Special issue 
zOne special issue 
Railway Purchases & Sto zzTWwo special issues 
Roads & Streets ‘ ore : sLast issue estimated 
S } 1 P . rnal RY No auto show number 
outherr ower Journal......... Not included in totals 
Steel (w) xIncludes 5 issues Class & Industrial Marketing Section 


The class group, as reflected by nine 


Advertising Increases in First Six Months 


papers, is doing much better than it 
did last year. Business in June issues 


Both gains jumped 14.09 per cent over June, 


@ INDUSTRIAL marketers are using 


considerably more space in business 
papers this year than they have for a 
long time, according to reports of ad- 
vertising volume for the first six 
months of 1936. 

Steady monthly increases have run 
up the gain made by sixty-two papers 
in the industrial group to 20.37 per 
cent above the first six months of last 
year, a jump of 5,261 pages. June, 
1936, issues of the group carried 17.63 
business than corre- 


per cent more 


58 


sponding issues of 1935. 
are greater than those made last year 
over 1934 figures. 

Nineteen papers in the trade group 
registered 6.65 per cent more adver- 
tising published in issues last month 
The gain for the 
six-month period was strikingly sim- 


over June, 1935. 


ilar, reaching 6.16 per cent, repre- 
sented by an increase of 479 pages, 
despite the fact that automotive pa- 
pers in this group have not had the 
benefit of show numbers this year. 


1935, issues, and for the first half ot 
the year was up 8.96 per cent as com- 
pared with the 1935 period. 

Bakers’ Helper, 121 pages for May, 
1936, included three issues; 92 pages 
in May, 1935, was for only two issues. 





"Inland Printer" Acquires 
"Rock Products" 

Inland Printer Company, Chicago, has 
purchased Rock Products from the W. D 
Callender Estate. There will be no chang¢ 
in the personnel 
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Mill Supplies Photo 


Frances M. Suarez, advertising man- 
ager, Philadelphia Quartz Company, 
secretary of the Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers, was highly pleased when 
R. G. E. Ullman, president, handed 
her one of the E.I.A. outing prizes 
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N.LA.A.News 


Dick Swinsky, Gulf Publishing 
Company, was awarded the associa- 
tion’s membership drive prize which 
concluded on the day of the outing. 
The campaign added twenty new 
members, bringing the membership 
total up above 200. M. A. William- 
son, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, was chairman of the special 
committee. 

Members of the outing committee 
were M. D. Hicks, InpustRIAL Mar- 
KETING, chairman; J. R. Schmertz, 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.; John 
Williams, Architectural Record; Keith 
Lydiard, Babcock & Wilcox Company; 
Vincent Clausen, E. T. Howard Com- 
pany; Allan Brown and Thomas A. 
Tredwell. See picture on page 16. 

Golf and tennis featured the annual 
outing of the Eastern Industrial Ad- 
vertisers, June 12. At a dinner in 
the evening, Roland G. E. Ullman, 
president, discussed plans for the N.I. 
A.A. convention, of which the chap- 
ter will be host, Oct. 5-7. An at- 
tendance of 700 is expected. F. H. 
Gloeckner, T. A. Winchell & Co., was 
chairman of the outing and Douglas 
C. Miner, advertising manager, E. F. 
Houghton & Co., was chairman in 
charge of prizes. 

The two E.I.A. feminine members, 
Nan M. Collins, of Roland G. E. UIl- 
man Associates, and Frances M. Sua- 
rez, advertising manager, Philadelphia 
Quartz Company, attended the din- 
ner. 

The Cincinnati Association of In- 
dustrial Marketers held its annual out- 
ing June 30. 
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Problems 


ferred to the sales promotion depart- 
ment. 

More recently there seems to be a 
trend toward using the term “sales 
promotion” to cover all work not 
handled by the sales department. In 
many organizations, this includes ad- 
vertising, so-called “sales promotion 
work” and sales analysis—also com- 
mercial research, etc. The term “ad- 
vertising manager” is then changed to 
“sales promotion manager,” if one per- 
son handles the work—or the adver- 
tising manager may report to the 
sales promotion manager, or vice versa, 
if a second executive is involved. 

One concern recently purchased an- 
other company. The advertising man- 
ager of the subsidiary company as- 
sumed the same tasks and responsibil- 
ities with the parent company. The 
title at the subsidiary company re- 
mains advertising manager though the 
employe handles advertising, sales 
promotion and market research. How- 
ever, in the case of the parent com- 
pany, the title for the same work 
is sales promotion manager. We 
mention this to show that the situa- 
tion with regard to work and titles 
is still in more or less a state of flux. 





Bigelow Writes Three 


Volumes on Selling More 

Burton Bigelow, head of Burton Bige- 
low Organization, merchandising counsel 
ors, has drawn on his broad experience as 
consulting sales manager in writing “The 
Knack of Selling More,” a three volume 
pocket-size edition published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company. 

The volumes are subdivided into “Plan- 
ning for More Sales,” “Telling the Sales 
Story,” and “Handling Objections and 
Closing More Sales.” The books contain 
276 actual examples of real sales situa- 
tions, most of them giving the exact lan- 
guage used by the prospect and the 
phraseology employed by the salesman, 
covering sales of all classes of merchan- 
dise. Theory has been eliminated in 
favor of experience 

There are 600 pages in the set, liber- 
ally illustrated with fifty blue prints, dia- 
grams and exhibits. The three volumes 
may be purchased for $4.00 as a set, or 
$1.50 each for the first two subjects and 
$2.00 for the last one 


Power Show Space 
In Big Demand 

The Twelfth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering, to be 
held at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
during the week of Nov. 30, will be, in 
terms of space reserved, a bigger show 
than the last one, according to Charles 
F. Roth, International Exposition Com- 
pany, who is again in charge of the 
show 





>BAN ENORMOUS MARKET 
>ECREDIT RATING HIGH 
> READ HOW TO REACH IT 


4 There are 6,602 commercial 
Independent telephone companies in 
the U. S.—6,500 Bell exchanges; 
and in Canada there are 606 /nde- 
pendent companies and 372 Bell 
exchanges. 


@ 90% of the buying volume of all 
these companies is reached by 
TELEPHONY (a magazine es- 
tablished since 1901) with net-paid 


circulation. 


@ Every one of these companies, 
together with the name of the man- 
ager of each, is listed in TELE- 
PHONY’S DIRECTORY of the 
Telephone Industry—a complete, 
up-to-date direct-mail guide of the 
telephone field. 


@ In addition to the commercial 
telephone companies, there are 
25,000 Independent mutual tele- 
phone organizations in the U. S. 
This field is reached by RURAL 
COMMUNITY TELEPHON- 
ING. 


Whatever you have to sell, 
telephone companies probably 
use it! 

For complete market details write 


Telephony 


608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Write for brochure 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL CONTRACTOR 


107 S. Dearborn St. 


CHICAGO 
AD 


Sheet metal—warm air heating 


insulation—ventilating—air conditioning 





ORE business paper readers in this field 
paid more to read this paper than any 
other A.B.C. paper in the field during 1935. 
And the subscription renewal percentage 
is the highest too, . : 
, Are you selling to this big market? 


fs. Milk Plant =. 


Audit 
827 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 








COMING BACK STRONG 


@ The best indication that the tele- 
phone industry is on the way to re- 
covery is the substantial increase in 
trade paper advertising. In the first 
quarter of 1935 TELEPHONE ENGI- 
NEER advertising showed a 54.5% 
ain over that of 1934; and in the 
Rest quarter of 1936 there was a 
32% gain over that of 1935. (See 
chart at right.) 

@ More trade paper advertising indi- 
cates two things—more telephones in 
service; more business for manufac- 
turers and suppliers. You can't afford 
to overlook this tremendous market. = 3 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


185 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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For More Sales to 


CENTRAL 
WESTERN 


BUSINESS MEN 


Investment dealers 
and banks 
use the largest volume 
of 
financial advertising 
published in 
any newspaper outside 
New York City 


in 








Chicago Hournal of Commerce 
The daily business and 
. financial newspapér _ 
of the Central West 








DO YOU KNOW 
What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
435 W. 23d St. New York City 








Index 


mato RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





203. The Guess Work Eliminated for 
the Buyer of Advertising. 

An analysis of more than 11,000 
cards returned from readers of Mod- 
ern Machine Shop, showing their clas- 
sifications by titles, reader interest and 
market coverage of the publication. 


204. The Truck Fleet Market. 

An investigation by the Commer- 
cial Car Journal showing the market 
for automotive equipment and sup- 
plies among fleet operators and from 
what sources they make their pur- 
chases. 


145. Air Conditioning—A Simplified 
Outline of Its Markets. 

This broadside graphically illus- 
trates and explains the difference in 
types of equipment, engineering and 
in selling personnel in the industrial 
and commercial, and the residential 
fields of air conditioning. Issued by 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
and American Artisan. 


201. Sources of Buying Information 
Used in the Building Market. 


The question of where architects, 
engineers, contractors and other im- 
portant buying factors in the building 
market turn for primary buying in- 
formation is answered in this booklet 
which records the findings of an ex- 
tensive survey conducted by the Re- 
cording & Statistical Corporation. Dis- 
tinguished features of the survey are 
the absence of leading questions and 
the consequent validity of the replies. 
Issued by Sweet’s Catalog Service. 


No. 181. Indicated Expenditures in 
the Petroleum Refining In- 


dustry for 1936. 


A twenty-page booklet analyzing 
conditions and trends in the petroleum 
refining and natural gasoline industry, 
going into detail as to the needs of the 
industry in regard to specific items of 
equipment, as well as to point to the 
requirements of various types of 
processes and the number or capacity 
equivalent of each to be installed dur- 
ing the coming year. The survey 
estimates a total indicated expenditure 
of approximately $157,000,000, a sub- 
stantial increase over the 1935 total. 


of the Refiner and Natural Gasoline 


Prepared by the research department 
Manufacturer. 


196. The New Language. 
This booklet presents a thorough 


analysis of the motion picture as an 
effective tool in the sales promotion 
and advertising program. It discusses 
general types of sound films, their ap- 
plications, techniques, production 
problems, costs, methods of distribu- 
tion and other factors entering into 
their production and use. Issued by 
Audio Productions, Inc. 


176. The Importance of the Electri- 
cal Contractor in Selling the 
Industrial Market. 


A brochure reporting the results of 
surveys made by Electrical Contract- 
ing among electrical contractors to 
determine the amount of industria! 
work done by them. A detailed tabu- 
lation is also given showing the elec 
trical buying habits of 109 industrial 
plants in Rochester, N. Y., establish- 
ing the importance of the electrical 
contractor in the sale, installation and 
servicing of electrical equipment. 


165. Lubricating Oils and Greases in 
the Coal Mining Industry. 

An analysis of the use of machine 
methods in the coal industry, the 
types of equipment used, the lubrica 
tion practices and the lubrication 
problems as recognized by the indus 
try. The amount of oils and greases 
by grades, and trends to grease or oil 
by typical mines according to produc 
tion capacity is shown. The amount 
of these products consumed annually 
is also given by states. Prepared by 
Coal Age. 


156. Selling the West. 

A highly illustrated booklet giving 
a vivid picture of the market in 
Western states for capital goods as @ 
result of large construction projects 
being carried out with the assistanc« 
of federal aid. A list of the project 
and the materials being purchased for 
them are given. Seven essentials t 
be observed in approaching the mar 
ket are outlined by its publisher 
Western Construction News. 
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PROVIDE THE CONTACTS YOU REQUIRE 
TO BUILD STANDING IN THE CIVIL 
ENGINEERING and CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


A combined circulation of over 42,000 among engineers 


and contractors . . . Serving every branch of civil engineer- 





The field 


ing and construction — waterworks, sewers, bridges, 


streets and roads, earthworks, drainage, irrigation, in- 
dustrial buildings, commercial buildings, public bvild- 
ings, and all kinds of construction financed by federal, 


state, municipal and private capital. 


and the readers 
are one and the 


McGrew - Hill 


Publications 


ES SS RENN SCRE same thing 





HEN you plot the basic operations of the 
field alongside the subscribers and their 
functions, you will find every activity of 

engineering construction supervised by the read- 

ers of Enginering News-Record and Construction 

Methods. For example, follow this typical project 

from design to operation: 


Consulting engineers and staff engineers, including 
federal, state, county and municipal engineers, 
railway, industrial and public utility engineers, 


DESIGN and SPECIFY. . . 


. +. then let contracts for construction under their 
supervision to contractors or construction com- 
panies, or carry on the work themselves with their 
own plant and labor as constructors. These con- 
tractors, construction companies or constructors 


CONSTRUCT... 








. after which civil engineers, either directly or 
through contractors MAINTAIN ... 


. and in some cases, as with canals, waterworks, 
highways, sewage plants, etc., civil engineers 


OPERATE. 


This little study in italics and CAPS measures the 
scope of the field’s activities and fixes the varying 
responsibilities of the field’s rank and file, and, 
indicating so clearly as it does the men who form 
the subscription lists of Engineering News-Record 
and Construction Methods, it illustrates the point 
that we have been making over and over again in 
our advertising, namely that Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods provide the 
contacts you require to build standing in the civil 
engineering and construction field. 









mee Aes amen 































330 Wost 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. CONSTRUCTION 






Front Page 
of 
| Business 
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Monthly FORTUNE carries one of th 


most complete and fascinating di: - 


plays of advertising in the U.S. On! 
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natural is it that subscribers (89' 


of them) tell us they look throug. 
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the advertising pages first. 
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